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Complete  Protection 

Pure,  wholesome  and  unadulterated  milk  and  milk  products  are  very  nour- 
ishing foods,  and,  as  such,  require  adequate  protection  from  harmful  bacteria 
and  infections.  Upon  the  food  value  of  these  products  depend  the  price  and 
the  demand,  consequently  no  nutritive  quality  should  be  lost. 

The  sanitary  cleanliness  evolved  by 


Indian  in 
Circle 


insures  separators,  milk  cans,  churns  and  milking  machines 
free  from  objectionable  and  injurious  matter,  and  a  milk 
product  of  the  same  original  high  quality  produced  by  the  cow. 
Odors,  flavors  and  sourness  that  are  so  easily  transmitted  to  the  absorbent  milk 
and  its  co-related  products  will  also  be  prevented  by  the  thorough  and  effective 
cleanliness  produced  by  this  material. 

The  low  cost  of  using  this  cleaner  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  dairy- 
man and  creameryman.    Your  supply  man  will  fill  your  order.    It  Cleans  Clean. 
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The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eatmg.    Results  are  what  count  and 

results  are  what  you  want  from  your  dairy  cows.  When  we  tell  you  that  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
is  the  greatest  result  producing  carbohydrate  or  maintenance  dairy  ration,  the  assertion  is  backed 
up  by  facts  as  per  above  letter  from  Senator  Hackney  —  facts  that  are  indisputable.  When  32 
World's  Champion  Cows  have  made  their  world's  records  while  fed  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a 
carbohydrate  part  of  their  ration,  it  will  also  prove  best  for  your  cows. 

Schumacher  Feed  and  Big  ''Q"  Dairy  Ration 

fed  in  combination  make  the  ideal  dairy  ration  for  long  time  milk  production.  SCHUMACHER 
FEED — the  world's  greatest  carbohydrate  ration  supplies  the  dairy  cow  with  vitality  and  reserve 
energy  to  "stand  up"  under  long  distance  production.  It  keeps  cows  "on  their  feed" — its  palata- 
bility  and  high  digestibility  and  sufficient  bulk  induces  cows  to  eat  heartily. 
BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  QUALITY  protein  ration- a  wonderful 
milk  producer.  With  SCHUMACHER  as  a  maintenance  part  of  the  ration  and  BIG  "Q"  as  the  milk 
producing  part  of  the  ration  you  are  assured  maximum  milk  production  over  long  milking  periods. 


Give  these 
Feeds  a  TRIAL 


Tl^e  Quaker  Oai^s  Company 


Get  These  Feeds 
From  Your  Dealer 
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GROWING  DRAFTERS 

By  J  L.  Edmoxds^  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois. 


NOT  only  is  it  true  that  the  system 
of  feeding  and  management  will 
vary  with  respect  to  the  end  desired, 
but  also  that  there  may  be  several  ways 
of  "getting  there"  when  similar  results 
are  to  be  attained.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  possession  of  high  class,  well-bred 
individuals  is  a  great  asset  to  the 
feeder.  The  trotting-horse  trainer's 
reputation  is  benefited  by  having  pupils 
that  have  plenty  of  natural  speed  and 
other  almost  equally  important  points 
which  enter  into  the  make-up  of  a  suc- 
cessful race  horse.  The  developer  of 
draft  horses  is  similarly  helped  by  hav- 
ing exceptional  merit  in  his  youngsters 
to  begin  with.  Feed  of  itself  will  not 
make  a  "topper,"  nor  will  breeding — it 
takes  them  both.  Buyers  generally  are 
becoming  more  particular  as  to  the 
necessity  of  this  combination. 

Keeping  well-bred  young  stuff,  par- 
ticularly good  pure-breds,  in  thrifty, 
growing  condition  at  all  times  is  neces- 
sary for  the  best  development  and  is 
also  most  profitable  because  it  generally 
permits  selling  to  advantage  at  an  early 
age.  Taking  the  two  extremes,  heavy 
feeding  ruins  too  many.  Certainly  no 
real  good  comes — and  much  harm  may 
result — from  getting  the  weight  of  a 
two-year-old  on  a  yearling  or  that  of 
three-year-old  on  a  two-year-old.  Suck- 
ling foals  will  get  plentv  of  grain  by 
eating  with  their  dams,  if  the  dams  will 
permit  it  and  they  themselves  are  well 
fed.  We  all  like  the  size  that  comes 
from  shapely  muscles,  and  quality  of 


bone  rather  than  excess  of  fatty  tissue. 
Excess  fat  not  infrequently  appeals  to 
the  eye  of  the  novice,  but  it  does  not 
help  the  game,  in  the  long  run,  to  have 
beginners  start  out  with  highly-condi- 
tioned individuals  that  lack  the  essen- 
tials fundamental  to  the  make-up  of 
"real  ones." 

Starvation  rations  not  only  tend  to 
make  small  size  but  small  prices  and 
delayed  selling  of  surplus.  Such  feed- 
ing does  not  permit  even  the  owner  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  as  to  the  out- 
come of  his  young  things.  This  point 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  breeder 
who  is  striving  to  breed  each  succeed- 
ing generation  better  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it. 

Our  Middle  West  is  naturally  a 
draft-horse  country,  because  where  the 
soil  has  been  well  taken  care  of,  it  grows 
the  legumes,  clover  and  alfalfa,  also 
good  blue  grass  for  pasture,  timothy, 
oats,  and  corn.  No  doubt  it  is  often 
advisable  to  feed  in  limited  amounts 
such  by-products  as  bran.  However, 
outstanding,  good  individuals  have 
been  grown  on  a  farm-grown  ration. 

Colts  thrive  the  best  when  the  rations 
contain  considerable  variety  in  kinds  of 
feed  and  proper  quality  and  quantity  of 
nutrients.  Some  of  the  best-grown  ones 
at  maturity  have  been  handled  during 
the  fall  and  winter  in  about  the  follow- 
ing manner:  One  good  feed  of  legume 
hay  per  day,  preferably  in  the  evening, 
access  during  the  day  to  a  blue  grass 
pasture  which  was  allowed  to  rest  and 
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grow  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  chance  to  eat  whatever  ttiey 
wish  in  the  way  of  good  corn  stover  or 
bright  oats  straw.  The  amount  of 
grain  will  vary  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals, and  where  one  wishes  to  do  a  real 
high  class  job  of  feeding,  the  grain 
ration  should  be  given  individually.  A 
bone  and  muscle-making  roughage  cuts 
down  materially  on  the  grain  require- 
ment. 

Oats  is  a  splendid  grain  feed,  and  so 
is  corn  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
legume  hays  which  are  rich  in  protein 
and  mineral  matter,  especially  calcium. 
The  eye  of  the  feeder  will  have  to  tell 
him  how  much  grain  will  be  required 
along  with  his  pasture,  alfalfa  and 
clover  hay,  corn  stover,  oats  straw,  and 
similar  roughages. 

The  importance  of  having  good  pas- 
tures cannot  be  over-estimated.  Good 
pure-breds  will,  however,  more  than 
likely  make  profitable  returns  from 
being  fed  a  reasonable  amount  of  grain 
on  pasture.  This  I  may  say  is  done, 
particularly  with  young  stallions,  with 
painstaking  care  even  in  sections  where 
oats  grow  heaviest  and  the  pastures  are 
considered  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
If  intended  for  show  or  sale  as  yearlings 
or  two-3^ear-olds,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
required.  Oats,  when  fed  whole  to  colts 
running  on  grass,  do  not  seem  to  digest 


as  well  as  they  should ;  at  least  it  is  true 
that  a  considerable  number  of  grains 
may  come  through  whole.  Crushing 
will  eliminate  this  trouble  and  quite  a 
number  of  breeders  think  highly  of  it. 
A  few  ears  of  corn  as  extra  feed  in  con- 
nection with  good  pasture  work  well  in 
practice.  The  liberal  feeding  of  green 
corn  when  the  pastures  dry  up  helps 
to  tide  over  a  spell  in  the  summer  when, 
due  to  hot  weather  and  flies,  young  stuff 
is  likely  not  only  to  stop  gaining  but 
even  to  lose  some  of  the  weight  put  on 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Liberal  feed,  good  water,  and  regular 
salting,  together  with  unrestricted  op- 
portunity to  exercise,  grow  youngsters 
that  are  well  worth  while  to  use  and  look 
at  when  mature.  For  stuff  that  is  run- 
ning out,  not  much  grooming  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  is  required.  When 
an  animal  is  being  fitted  for  show  or 
sale,  appearance  is  of  more  importance, 
but  even  then  it  should  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  for  showing  a  little  of  the 
roughness  incident  to  a  healthy  outdoor 
existence,  provided  it  is  right  in  the  es- 
sentials. Grooming  may  be  passed  over 
as  mentioned  above ;  the  proper  leveling 
of  the  feet  with  a  rasp  every  few  weeks 
should  never  be  avoided.  Even  if  one 
is  short-handed,  care  of  the  feet  should 
not  be  neglected. 
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MULTIPLE  HORSE  HITCHES 

By  Wayxe  Dtxsmore,  Secretary  of  the  Percheron  Society  of  America. 


THE  majority  of  farms  in  Ohio  are 
irregular  in  shape.  They  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of 
the  larger  types  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  west,  yet  on  a  large 
proportion  of  Ohio  farms  two  bottom 
gank  plows  are  already  in  use  and  more 
will  be  introduced  and  used  as  soon  as 
their  labor-saving  value  is  fully  recog- 
nized. 

One  serious  objection  which  Ohio 
farmers  have  had  to  two  bottom  plows 
has  been  in  the  power  required  to  pull 
them.  The  only  hitch  used  to  any  ex- 
tent on  these  plows  is  the  four  abreast 
hitch,  although  in  relatively  few  cases 
a  five  horse  hitch  is  seen.  The  four 
abreast  hitch  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a  faulty  hitch  and  experiments 
carried  out  during  this  past  year  by 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  conclusively  that  when  four 
horses  are  hitched  abreast  on  a  two 
bottom  gang  plow  they  are  pulling 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than 
is  necessary,  as  side  draft  increase  the 
traction  required  on  the  plow  that 
much.  This  side  draft  is  entirely  elimi- 
nated when  the  teams  are  strung  out 
with  one  pair  in  front  and  one  on  the 
wheel.  In  other  words,  by  stringing  the 
horses  out  tandem  fashion  an  absolutely 
true  hne  of  draft  can  be  obtained,  side 
draft  being  entirely  ehminated,  and  the 
twenty-five  per  cent  unnecessarv  pull 
done  away  with.  Aside  from  this,  the 
teams  work  to  better  advantage  as  the 
horses  are  spread  farther  apart,  secure 
more  air,  work  more  freely,  and  are 
not  trampling  or  crowding  each  other 
on  the  turns.  This  tandem  hitch  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  past 
but  has  been  objected  to  by  many  prac- 
tical farmers  because  the  angle  of  trace 


did  not  bear  the  same  on  the  lead  team 
as  on  the  wheel  team,  with  the  result 
that  the  lead  team  was  working  in  more 
distress  than  the  team  next  to  the  plow. 
This  is  known  to  be  a  fact,  but  this 
defect  has  been  eliminated  in  the  new 
multiple  horse  hitch  invented  by  Prof. 
\^Tiite  and  brought  to  final  perfection 
in  the  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Percheron  Societ}'  of  America. 

It  became  evident  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  these  hitches  patented 
in  order  to  have  them  manufactured  on 
a  comprehensive  scale  by  a  company 
which  could  advertise  and  introduce 
them  into  such  general  use  as  their  im- 
portance justifies.  No  conflicting  pat- 
ents were  found  and  patents  have  been 
applied  for.  The  manufacture  of  these 
hitches  has  been  undertaken  by  The 
Multiple  Hitch  Company,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  is  now 
prepared  to  furnish  them  to  all  who 
desire  to  obtain  them. 

One  great  beauty  about  the  hitches 
lies  in  their  flexibility.  The  six-horse 
hitch  can  be  purchased  for  use  during 
the  fall  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard ;  and  when  spring  comes  and  the 
ground  is  soft  the  rear  unit  can  be 
dropped  off  and  the  hitch  used  as  a 
four-horse  unit  and  it  is  also  available 
for  use  on  the  corn  harvester  or  grain 
harvester,  where  the  four-horse  unit 
with  pairs  strung  out  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  four  abreast 
hitch. 

The  great  value  of  these  hitches  to 
farmers  in  increasing  the  power  which 
they  have  on  their  own  farms  is  such 
that  the  ofl^cers  of  the  Percheron  So- 
ciety and  those  of  other  record  associa- 
tions have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
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their  general  introduction  and  use. 
Demonstrations  have  been  held  this 
spring  with  the  six-horse  multiple  hitch 
on  the  farms  of  W.  H.  Butler,  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  and  W.  T.  Agerter.  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  on  the  latter  named  farm 
the  horse  hitch  may  possibly  be  shown 
on  a  three-bottom  plow,  although  defi- 
nite arrangements  have  not  yet  been 
made  for  an  exhibition  ol'  the  eight- 
horse  hitch  at  this  point  as  it  is  not 
believed  that  any  considerable  number 
of  Ohio  farmers  are  prepared  to  use 
the  three-bottom  horse  drawn  plows 
with  the  eight-horse  hitch.    Great  effi- 


ciency results  from  the  use  of  these 
larger  hitches,  however,  for  one  man 
can  plow  fifty  acres  per  week  without 
trouble  when  using  the  three-bottom 
horse  drawn  gang  plow  where  fields  are 
approximately  half  a  mile  in  length. 

The  principle  of  driving  these  strung 
out  teams  has  been  adapted  from  the 
plan  long  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  it  is  known  as  "tying-in  and  buck- 
ing-back." Full  details  will  be  fur- 
nished to  any  parties  interested,  who 
have  only  to  write  to  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


HITCHING  ABREAST  INCREASES  THE  DRAFT  TWENTY-FIVE 
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ORGANIZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 

FOR  MAXIMUM  PROFIT 

By  M.  E.  Laird,  County  Agricultural  Agent  of  Huron  County. 


DURING  the  spring  of  1918  a  sur- 
yev  was  made  in  Huron  County 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  reha- 
ble  figures  and  facts  to  be  used  in  as- 
sisting farmers  in  the  county  to  organ- 
ize the  enterprises  of  their  business  for 
maximum  profit  and  to  use  their  labor 
most  efficiently.  With  the  present  high 
cost  of  production  these  things  are  es- 
pecially important. 

LABOR  EFFICIEXCY 

During  the  war  the  labor  shortage 
became  extremely  acute.  This  condi- 
tion will  be  relieyed  somewhat,  yet  good 
help  will  be  difficult  to  secure  for  some 
time.  On  some  farms  the  work  has 
been  rearranged  so  that  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent  more  is  accom- 
plished with  the  same  amount  of  labor. 
This  has  been  brought  about  in  yarious 
ways,  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
man  and  the  condition  of  his  farm. 

A  time  standard  for  doing  a  certain 
piece  of  work  has  been  determined  from 
inyestigations  of  farm  conditions  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  This  standard 
applies  to  the  number  of  days  of  work 
required  to  produce  an  acre  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  etc.,  as  well  as  that  re- 
quired in  the  ordinary  care  of  the 
yarious  types  of  farm  animals.  It  is 
possible  therefore  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  actual  work  days  that  will  be 
required  under  ayerage  conditions  to 
take  care  of  all  the  work  on  the  farms 
suryeyed. 

Records  were  taken  from  fifty-eight 
farms.  These  were  then  arranged  into 
two  groups.  Those  men  who  were  get- 
ting more  productiA^e  work  per  man 
than  the  ayerage  were  put  in  the  effi- 
cient class  and  those  who  were  doing 
less  work  per  man  were  placed  in  the 


inefficient-  class.  The  following  table 
shows  the  yariations  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  labor  on  the  seyeral  farms  studied: 


VARIATIONS  IX  LABOR  EFFICIENCY 

Animal 

Acres  Crops  Raised  Per  Man  Units 
Corn  Wheat  Oats  Hay     Per  Man 

Relatively 

Inefficient  10  10  8  10  9 
Efficient         17       10       10       14  12 

The  man  in  the  efficient  group  pro- 
duced fifteen  more  acres  of  crops  than 
the  man  in  the  inefficient.  Likewise 
more  liyestock  was  cared  for  by  the 
more  efficient  men.  In  order  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  efficiency  of  labor  to 
the  profits  of  the  business,  fair  farm 
yalues,  such  as  were  in  eftect  in  the 
county  during  1917  and  1918,  were 
placed  on  all  the  crops  raised  on  each 
farm.  Thus  the  total  yalue  of  the  crops 
raised  per  man  was  secured.  The 
total  ayerage  yalue  of  crops  raised  per 
man  in  the  inefficient  group  was  $17-15  ; 
in  the  efficient  group  $2311.  This  dif- 
ference of  $600  is  alone  sufficient  to 
make  the  difference  between  a  profitable 
and  uni3rofitable  farm. 

The  efficient  farmers  kept  more 
horses  than  the  less  efficient  which  ac- 
counts in  some  measure  for  the  larger 
pcreage  of  crops  handled  per  man. 
This  substitution  of  horse  pyy>'er  for 
man  power  is  a  profitable  practice. 
Horse  power  does  not  cost  much  oyer 
$125.00  per  year,  while  it  is  hard  to  get 
a  man  for  less  than  $500.00.  Larger 
machinery  and  better  horses  may  be  con- 
sidered a  profitable  inyestment  there- 
fore on  a  good  many  farms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
labor  cost  per  work  day  on  the  efficient 
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farms  was  $1.67  whereas  on  the  ineffi- 
cient farms  it  was  $2.62.  This  figure 
secured  by  dividing  the  total  labor  cost 
(including  that  of  the  operator  at 
$500.00  a  year)  by  the  total  productive 
work  days  on  the  farm.  The  efficient 
man  therefore  is  getting  his  work  at  a 
much  lower  cost  which  naturally  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  business. 

CROP  YIELDS 

The  crop  yields  secured  on  a  farm 
are  dependent  quite  largely  upon  the 
farmer  himself.  While  a  man  can  not 
take  a  run-down  farm  and  secure  yields 
at  once  equal  to  those  of  his  neighbor 
who  has  built  up  his  land,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  can  increase  the 
yields  very  materially  by  proper  man- 
agement and  planning.  This  factor 
affects  the  success  of  the  business  to  a 
considerable  degree.  In  the  following 
table  the  farms  having  yields  below 
average  are  placed  in  one  group  and 
those  above  average  in  the  other.  The 
variation  in  yields  is  quite  noticeable. 

YIELDS  PER  ACRE 

Corn     Oats    Wheat  Hay 

Above  A  verage      47  bu.    57  bii.    3-5  bu.  1.9  T. 

Below  Average      36  bu.    52  bu.    35  bu.  L4  T. 

At  first  thought  one  might  conclude 
that  the  farms  in  the  above-average 
group  secured  higher  yields  because 
they  had  a  soil  which  was  naturally 
more  fertile.  However,  this  difference 
is  found  in  the  same  section  and  be- 
tween farms  v/hich  had  originally  the 
same  amount  of  fertility.  The  farmers 
who  secured  the  higher  yields  used  bet- 
ter rotations,  more  tile  drains,  and  are 
keeping  more  live  stock.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  on  the  thirty-one  farms 
below  the  average,  forty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  crops  grown  were  fed,  while  on 


the  twenty-seven  above-average,  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  crops  were  fed. 
This  indicates  the  value  of  live  stock  in 
building  up  a  farm.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  under  war  conditions  a  man 
who  sold  most  of  his  crops  may  have 
received  more  money  than  the  man  who 
fed  them  but  he  has  borrowed  from  the 
future  to  do  so.  Unless  some  of  this 
money  is  spent  for  fertilizer  his  yields 
will  soon  decrease. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  STOCK 

Another  factor  which  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  profits  of  the  farm 
business  is  the  quality  of  the  live  stock 
kept.  It  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times  that  live  stock  of  good  quality 
makes  more  efficient  use  of  feed  than 
live  stock  of  poor  quality.  Even  the 
best  feeder  cannot  secure  as  high  a  re- 
turn with  poor  live  stock  as  he  can  with 
good  live  stock.  The  inefficient  feeder 
may  make  some  profit  on  good  live 
stock,  but  with  poor  animals  he  will 
have  an  actual  loss. 

We  found  in  studying  the  fifty-eight 
records  that  a  great  variation  existed 
in  the  profitableness  of  the  live  stock 
feeding.  On  the  twenty-eight  farms 
receiving  the  best  returns  from  live 
stock  feeding,  every  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  feed  fed,  returned  $159.00, 
while  on  the  thirty  farms  below  average 
only  .$128.00  was  returned  per  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  feed.  We  also  found 
that  it  required  $78.00  worth  of  feed 
for  each  animal  unit  on  the  better  farms 
and  $95.00  for  each  on  the  poor  farms. 
It  was  also  true  that  the  farms  above 
average  were  keeping  more  pure-bred 
live  stock  than  those  below-average. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  more 
profitable  for  the  average  farmer  to 
keep  all  pure-bred  live  stock,  but  it  does 
show  that  better  results  are  secured  by 
keeping  up  the  quality  of  the  animals 
by  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires. 
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COMPARATIVE  PROFITS  WITH  SHEEP 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  Huron 
County  is  one  of  the  leading  counties 
of  the  state  in  the  sheep  industry  we 
felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  compare 
the  results  secured  on  different  farms 
from  this  class  of  liye  stock.  There 
were  thirt^^-seyen  of  the  fifty-eight 
farms  on  which  sheep  were  kept. 
Twenty-one  of  these  secured  returns 
below  the  average,  sixteen  above.  The 
table  shows  the  average  returns  in  each 
of  the  two  groups. 

RELATIVE  RETURNS  FROM  SHEEP 


Net  Reoeipl 
Per  Sheep 

Return  per 
$100  Feed 

Average 
No  Sheep 

Below 

Average 

21 

$11 

$99 

50 

7  lbs. 

Above 

Average 

16 

$19 

$167 

64 

9  lbs. 

The  difference  in  the  returns  secured 
is  due  to  better  methods  of  handling, 
better  methods  of  feeding,  and  better 
quality  of  sheep.  A  difference  of  eight 
dollars  per  head  in  net  returns  is  cer- 
tainly worth  going  after.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  farms  above  siverafi-e 


are  keeping  a  larger  number  of  sheep 
which  with  the  larger  return  per  head 
makes  their  business  considerably  more 
profitable.  No  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
tinguish between  fine  wool  and  medium 
or  coarse  wool  breeds.  The  net  receipts 
per  sheep  were  increased  by  the  heavier 
clip  of  wool  secured  bv  those  in  the 
above-average  group.  With  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  wool,  this  phase  of  the 
business  should  not  be  overlooked. 

THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  FARMING 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
port, these  records  have  been  secured  to 
assist  the  farmers  in  determining  what 
each  part  of  his  business  Is  doing,  as 
well  as  the  profitableness  of  the  business 
as  a  whole.  If  some  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  not  returning  as  much  as  it 
should,  it  is  possible  to  organize  it  so 
that  is  can  be  made  profitable.  This, 
however,  is  more  or  less  an  individual 
problem.  Each  farm  has  factors  which 
affect  certain  phases  of  the  business 
differently  from  that  on  other  farms. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  report  of  this  sur- 
vey may  have  some  suggestions  in  it 
that  will  help  farmers  to  make  a  more 
profitable  organization  of  their  busi- 
ness and  secure  a  greater  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  their  labor. 


FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  HOGS 

By  JoF.L  S.  Coffey^  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  State  University 


NO  swine  grower  can  afford  to  pro- 
duce pork  without  the  aid  of  for- 
age crops.  Forage  crops  in  connec- 
tion with  growing  and  fattening  swine 
reduce  the  amount  of  necessary  grains 
and  purchased  feeds,  save  labor,  pro- 
mote sanitation  and  health,  increase 
rate  of  gains,  aid  in  satisfactory  dis- 
tribution of  the  manure,  facilitate  in 
the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  lend  to 


the  utilization  of  what  might  be  con- 
sidered waste  ground. 

By  the  use  of  forage  a  saving  of 
approximately  twenty  percent  of  the 
total  grain  necessary  to  feed  in  the 
dry  lot  is  accomplished.  Furthermore, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  saving  is  in 
the  form  of  the  more  expensive  protein 
feeds,  that  is,  providing  the  proper  kind 
of   forage  is   available.     In   fact  the 
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amount  of  protein  supplement  neces- 
sary to  fatten  hogs  in  the  dry  lot 
can  be  lessened  nearly  fifty  per  cent  by 
the  use  of  well  chosen  forage. 

There  is  much  experimental  evidence 

EXPERIMENT  8,  TABLE  7. 
Experiment  began  September  10,  1910,  and  closed  January  12 


substantiating  the  assertion  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph.  As  an  example  of 
such  the  following  table  is  taken  from 
the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  175. 


1911. 


Lot  1. 

Lot  2. 

Corn  meal, 

Corn  meal, 

fed  in 

Clover  pasture. 

lot. 

Rye  pasture. 

3 

7 

125 

124 

64 

66 

150 

215 

86 

149 

.688 

1.202 

1411 

3987 

3.76 

4.59 

546 

382 

$6.39 

$4.47 

10.24 

14.65 

$0,655 

$0,655 

$0,717 

$1,026 

$0,819 

$1,172 

Number  of  pigs  in  experiment  

Days  on  experiment  

Average  first  weight,  lbs.  

Average  final  weight,  lbs.  

Average  gain  per  pig,  lbs.  

Daily  gain  per  pig,  lbs.  

Total  pounds  grain  fed  

Average  grain  eaten  per  pig  daily,  lbs.  

Pounds  grain  per  100  lbs.  gain  

Costi  of  100  lbs.  gain  

Pounds  gain  per  bushel  (56  lbs.)  grain  

Cost  of  1  bushel  (56  lbs.)  grain  

Amount  realized  per  bushel  (56  lbs.)  grain,  pork  at  $7.00_ 
Amount  realized  per  bushel  (56  lbs),  grain,  pork  at  $8.00. 


1  Corn,  60  cents  Y>er  bushel  plus  $2.00  per  ton  for  grinding=$23.42  per  ton. 


Most  of  the  items  in  this  experiment 
explain  themselves.  The  author  of  the 
Bulletin  has  the  following  to  say,  "It 
will  be  noted  in  this  experiment  that  the 
lot  on  pasture  receiving  corn  meal  made 
seventy-three  per  cent  larger  gains  per 
pig  than  did  the  lot  receviing  corn  meal 
alone  in  the  dry  lot.  The  use  of  pas- 
tures also  increased  the  appetite  of 
the  pigs,  for  they  ate  twenty-two  per 
cent  more  grain  per  pig  daily  than  did 
the  lot  receiving  corn  in  the  dry  lot." 

In  view  of  all  the  beneficial  results 
obtained  through  the  use  of  forage.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  much  concern  to 
the  swine  grower,  that  as  much  forage 
as  possible  be  provided  throughout  the 
year.  In  order  to  realize  this  some 
thought  must  be  given  to  a  succession 
of  crops  suitable  for  forage  purposes. 

The  crop  given  first  consideration  is 
rye,  because  in  Ohio  it  is  the  first  crop 
ready  for  use  in  the  spring.  Rye  grows 
on  well  drained  ground,  is  ready  for 


use  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  first 
of  April.  It  does  not  require  a  great 
acreage  of  rye  to  tide  things  over  until 
forage  is  ready.  A  couple  of  acres  will 
furnish  a  run  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
brood  sows  and  their  litter  for  a  period 
of  four  weeks,  and  the  benefit  derived 
cannot  be  questioned.  For  every 
twenty  head  of  fattening  hogs  or 
shoats  one  additional  acre  of  rye  should 
be  provided. 

Following  rye,  clover  comes  as  a 
very  logical  crop.  In  this  connection 
it  might  be  said  that  there  is  no  better 
forage  for  hogs  than  clover.  It  is  most 
palatable  and  next  to  alfalfa  yields 
best  results.  An  acre  of  clover,  if  a 
good  stand  should  furnish  pasture  for 
fifteen  shoats. 

Because  of  its  rapid  growth  and  lux- 
urious production  along  with  its  value 
as  a  hog  feed,  rape  is  a  forage  worthy 
of  much  consideration.  It  can  be  sown 
during  any  of  the  spring  and  summer 
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months  and  in  five  or  six  weeks  time 
under  favorable  conditions  be  ready  for 
grazing.  Rape  is  a  splendid  crop  to 
have  access  to  in  case  such  forage  as 
clover,  alfalfa  or  blue-grass  become  in- 
accessible or  becomes  to  advanced  in 
growth  to  be  palatable.  In  fact  experi- 
mental data  show  that  hogs  on  rape 
make  as  rapid  gains  as  on  most  any 
other  forage. 

At  Ohio  State  University  it  is  the 
plan  to  make  about  three  sowings  of 
rape  on  successive  dates  of  three  or 
four  weeks  apart,  so  that  it  will  be 
available  throughout  the  summer 
months.  The  second  or  third  sowing  is 
made  usualh''  in  the  lots  used  for  rye 
forage  during  the  early  spring  months. 
Oats  are  always  sown  with  the  first  rape 
lots,  and  sometimes  with  the  second 
sowing  of  rape.  It  has  been  observed 
that  when  the  hogs  are  turned  in  lots 


containing  rape  and  oats  that  the 
young  tender  oats  are  eaten  first,  after 
which  the  rape  is  grazed  down.  An 
acre  of  rape  and  oats  forage  should 
furnish  pasture  for  fifteen  hogs  for  a 
period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Rape 
under  favorable  conditions  will  grow 
up  and  make  pasture  again  after  being 
grazed  down. 

The  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  forage  for 
swine  is  great.  However,  its  limited 
adaptability^  and  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  stand  grazing  well  under  Ohio  con- 
ditions prevents  its  extensive  use  for 
swine  pasture. 

The  following  table  furnishes  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  sowing  of 
different  kinds  of  forage,  all  of  which 
are  adapted  to  Ohio  conditions.  The 
cost  of  the  seed  is  an  item  which  will 
vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 


TABLE  II-PLANTIXG  TABLE  OF  FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  HOGS. 


CROP 

Date  of 
sowing 

Method  of 
sowing 

Rate  of  sowing 
per  acre 

Time  from 
sowing  until 
read)'  for  use 

Approx.  Igth 
of  time  crop 
affords  pasture 

Approx.  cost 
of  seed 

Rape   

Apr.  1  to 
July  10 

Rows  or 
broadcast 

2  to  6  lbs. 

6  to  8  weeks 

4  weeks 

6  to  10c 
per  lb. 

Cowpeas   

May  25  to 
July  15 

Rows  or 
drilled  solid 

H  to  V  bu. 

80  to  100  days 

4  to  6  weeks 

$2.25  to  $3.50 
per  bu. 

Soybeans   

May  20  to 
July  15 

Rows  or 
drilled  solid 

Vo  to  1"  bu. 

70  to  90  days 

4  to  6  weeks 

$2.25  to  $3.50 
per  bu. 

Canadian 

field  pea   

Mar.  20  to 
April  50 

Drilled  or 
broadcast 

1  to  !]/>  bu. 

6  weeks 

3  to  5  weeks 

$2.50  to  $3.50 
per  bu. 

Rye   

August  or 
September 

Drilled  or 
broadcast 

1  to  VA  bu. 

Late  autumn 
or  e'rly  sprng 

4  to  6  weeks 

75c  to  $1.25 
per  bu. 

Oats   

Mar.  20  to 
April  10 

Drilled  or 
broadcast 

2  to  3  bu. 

5  to  6  weeks 

4  to  6  weeks 

40c  to  70c 
per  bu. 

Vetch   

July  1  to 
Sept.  15 

Drilled 

40  to    n  lbs. 

April  and  May 
next  year 

4  to  6  weeks 

10c  to  15c 
per  lb. 

Crimson  Clover  .. 

July  or 
August 

Broadcast 

10  to  12  lbs. 

8  weeks 

3  to  4  weeks 

$8.00  to  $12.00 
per  bu. 

Sorghum   

May  10  to 

Rows  or 
drilled 

Rows  15  lbs. 
4  to  8  lbs. 

6  to  8  weeks 

4  to  6  weeks 

6c  to  10c 
per  lb. 

Root  Crops   

June  15 
May  l-'O 

Rows 

Drilled  30-45  lbs. 

4  months 

According  to 
quantity 

25c  to  50c 
per  lb. 

Artichokss 

Autumn  or 
spring 

Like 
Potatoes 

10  to  15  bu. 

Following 
autumn 

According  to 
quantity 

$1.25  to  $3.00 
per  bu. 

Pumnkins   

May  15  to 
June  15 

Hills 

4  to  6  lbs. 

120  days 

According  to 
quantity 

20c  to  35c 
per  bu. 
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FROM  CORN  STALKS  TO  PORTERHOUSE 

By  C.  T.  CoNKLiX;,  In  Charge  of  Cattle  and  Meats,  Ohio  State  University 


CrAN  the  beef  steer  come  back?  Is 
there  a  fighting  chance  of  his  re- 
gaining his  former  popularity  in  Ohio? 
Just  what  is  the  steer  feeding  situation? 
Ask  these  or  similar  questions  of  the 
farmers  of  our  commonwealth  and  the 
answers  will  be  as  varied  as  the  cattle 
these  farmers  own.  Not  a  few  will  re- 
peat the  venerable  adage  that  beef  cat- 
tle are  not  adapted  to  high  priced  land. 
Some  will  say  that  feed  is  too  high  to 
profitably  finish  cattle.  The  theoreti- 
cal possibilities  of  the  cropping  systeoi 
when  supplemented  by  commercial  fer- 
tilizers will  prompt  a  doubtful  answer 
from  others.  The  growth  of  the  dairy 
industry  has  drawn  the  attention  of  not 
a  few  who  shake  their  heads  in  grave 
doubt  regarding  the  steer  business. 
Still  other  wiseacres,  members  cf  the 
so!ip-box  forum,  will  mathematically 
show  that  cattle  cannot  possibly  be  fed 
at  a  profit. 

On  the  other  hand  go  into  the  western 
counties  of  Ohio,  and  in  almost  every 
case  a  few  of  the  leading  farmers  in 
each  community  will  be  feeders  of  beef 
cattle.  Talk  with  graduates  of  our 
Agricultural  College  and  a  surprisingly 
large  number  cf  ^hem  are  interested  in 
the  comme^'cial  beef  cattle  business. 
County  Agents,  the  rural  press,  and 
others  they  know,  a^e:ree  that  the  beef 
stee^:'  is  regaining  his  prestige  in  the 
Buckeye  barn-yards.  What  are  rea- 
sons for  these  contradictory  state- 
ments on  such  a  simple  question? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  human  nature 
to  base  an  opinion  on  personal  experi- 
ences. The  small  farmer  on  eighty 
acres  cannot  possibly  see  any  hope  for 
the  beef  steer  because  his  farm  is  too 
small  to  produce  a  surplus  of  roughage 
for  more  than  his  work  horses  and  a 


few  milch  cows.  Most  tenants  with 
short-time  leases  and  limited  means  can 
not  hope  to  ever  embark  in  the  beef 
business.  The  investment  is  too  great ; 
the  returns  too  slow.  The  dairy  cow 
permits  a  big  business  on  small  acreage 
and  with  limited  capital,  while  the  re- 
turns are  constantly  coming  in.  So 
first  of  all,  let's  recognize  the  fact  that 
ihe  steer  feeding  business  is  quite  fre- 
quently best  adapted  to  the  large  oper- 
ator, with  his  bigger  scale  of  business. 
No  wonder  the  most  successful  farmers 
are  often  steer  feeders.  Whether  they 
feed  steers  because  they  are  successful, 
or  are  successful  because  they  feed 
steers  is  a  debatable  question. 

Other  reasons  for  this  increasing 
popularity  in  the  cattle  business  is  the 
fact  that  steers  have  been  cared  for 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  labor  in 
times  when  labor  has  been  a  limiting 
factor  in  farming  operations.  More- 
over, a  shortage  of  beef  and  a  rising 
cattle  market  have  resulted  in  good 
profits  during  the  past  two  years. 
Furthermore,  a  soft  corn  crop  was  re- 
muneratively salvaged  in  1918  with  the 
beefv  tribe.  All  these  have  been  im- 
portant in  putting  the  steer  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  barn  yard  stage,  but  it  has 
been  improved  methods  of  feeding  that 
have  really  turned  the  spot-light  on  this 
bovine  gormand. 

Could  a  steer  feeder  of  a  century  ago 
turn  over  in  his  grave  and  hold 
a  post-mortem  conference  with  this 
^"ithering  worthy,  we  would  doubtless 
he'^r  a  tale  of  fascinating  mean.  It 
vroiild  be  a  yarn  of  the  days  when  Ohio 
w"^-  still  in  her  political  swaddlincr 
clo^h^s,  when  corn  was  burned  for  fuel, 
r-  ^'-'il^ed  into  the  pmniDres<^-^+  vhi;- 
!  fn]  f,)v  many-  men" '"•in.r 
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heavy  steers.  Then  those  steers  were, 
driven  off  to  distant  cities  hke  creak- 
ing wagons,  carrying  the  golden  crop 
from  the  Ohio  valleys  to  market.  And 
like  the  wagon  going  to  market  all  the 
corn  was  loaded  on  that  could  possibly 
be  carried. 

No  doubt  if  this  specimen  of  defunct 
protoplasm  cared  to  further  converse 
he  would  tell  of  later  days  when  hardy 
men  left  the  Ohio  settlements  to  go  west- 
ward, and  there  raise  cattle  on  free 


I 


lands.  He  would  tell  of  financial  losses 
that  resulted  in  the  east  in  the  days  of 
overproduction  in  the  west  and  how  sick 
of  heart  and  lean  of  purse,  Ohio  beef 
feeders  beat  their  feed  bunks  into  fire- 
Avood  and  went  out  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. 

And  then  how  sweet  it  would  be  to 
grasp  his  rattling  metacarpels  and  tell 
him  how  better  days  have  followed  since 
the  times  when  he  corned  a  steer.  We 
would  tell  him  of  the  first  attempt  to 


balance  a  beef  steer's  ration  by  feeding 
clover  ha},  with  corn,  and  how  satisfac- 
tory had  been  the  results.  Then  the 
virtues  of  combining  cottonseed  meal 
with  corn  and  clover  hay  wuld  be  re- 
cited, for  this  was  an  epoch  making  dis- 
covery in  cattle  feeding. 

Then  the  general  use  of  the  silo  and 
the  greater  economy  of  gain  which  re- 
sulted would  make  an  interesting  nar- 
rative. How  important  to  show  this  an- 
tiquated agriculturist  that  the  problem 


! 


is  now  to  get  the  steer  to  consume  more 
roughage  and  less  grain.  Hov>'  essen- 
tial to  point  out  that  the  steer  feeding 
of  the  future  must  be  on  this  basis  be- 
cause other  animals,  including  man  can 
make  more  economical  use  of  corn  than 
can  the  steer !  Tell  him  of  greater 
profits  from  feeding  steers  on  ensilage 
rather  than  on  shock  corn  where  most 
of  the  roughage  is  wasted.  Point  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  feed  steers  witli 
practically  no  corn  at  all  except  that 
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in  the  silage.  Tell  him  all  these  things 
and  then  put  him  back  in  his  grave  be- 
fore he  asks  to  see  silage  fed  steers 
for  he  might  be  disappointed. 

In  fact-  not  a  few  stockmen  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  gains  and  finish  of 
steers  which  have  been  heavily  fed  on 
silage,  but  that  does  not  lessen  their 
profitability.  Higher  prices  for  meat 
are  forcing  the  consumer  to  demand  and 
pay  higher  prices  for  the  cheaper  cuts 
and  grades  of  meat.  Moreover,  present 
values  for  hides  and  other  by-products 
are  helping  to  keep  up  prices  on  cheaper 
cattle.  So  as  a  consequence,  silage- 
fed  cattle  which  sell  as  "butcher-stuff" 
have  been  proving  quite  profitable. 

Not  a  few  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
College  alumni  are  finding  that  the  steer 
can  be  a  very  profitable  scavenger  of 
roughage,  and  that  silage  is  the  basis 
of  present  day  beef-making. 

E.  H.  Root,  ex-'15,  has  two  silos  on 
his  farm  at  Genoa,  Ohio,  and  thirty 
head  of  steers  have  consumed  one  hun- 
dred seventy  tons  of  silage  and  some 
five  tons  of  cotton  seed  meal  during  the 
past  winter.  That  alone  has  been 
their  ration  and  the  cattle  were  in  good 
enough  "butcher  shape"  to  recently  sell 
at  $14.05  on  the  Pittsburgh  market, 
whereas  they  were  put  into  the  feed  lot 
at  $10.50  per  hundred  weight.  This  is 
the  extreme  manner  of  feeding  ensilage 
to  cattle  but  it  simply  shows  the  possi- 
biKty. 

Clell  Soleather,  '13,  has  been  feed- 
ing steers  for  five  years  on  his  Wood 
County  farm,  and  every  year  silage  and 
cottonseed  meal  have  turned  the  trick 
with  verv  profitable  steers.  Paul 
Smith  '14,  reports  cattle  feeding  as  his 
futu'-e  line  of  business  on  a  well  man- 
aged farm  near  West  Unity,  Williams 
County.  Fred  Perrv,  '15,  marketed  the 
corn  crop  from  his  half-section  in  Put- 
nam County  through  hogs.    Now  he  is 


equipping  his  farm  so  that  beef  steei 
will  consume  more  of  the  roughage. 

Hays  Dill,  '13,  operates  seven  hun- 
dred acres  north  of  Washington  C.  H. 
Hogs  and  cattle  are  his  specialties, 
with  the  cattle  deriving  most  of  their 
sustenance  from  corn  silage.  Henrj^ 
Coulson,  ex-'lT,  is  improving  some  War- 
ren County  land  with  silage  fed  steers. 
Delmer  Jobe,  '17,  fed  two  car  loads 
that  were  good  enough  for  Swift  &  Co. 
to  buy  them  from  the  feed  lot. 

But  enough  of  the  alumni  and  their 
beefy  henchmen.  In  almost  every 
country  they  may  be  found  farming  well 
and  living  better.  Beef  making  is  pop- 
ular with  many  because  it  permits  giv- 
ing the  entire  time  to  the  crops  during 
the  growing  season  and  then  employing 
the  farm  help  in  the  winter  months  in 
cattle  feeding.  Corn  and  hogs  may  be 
the  big  money  end  of  their  businesses, 
but  the  steer  has  been  found  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  transforming  the  roughage 
of  the  farm  into  beef  and  fertility. 

In  some  cases  as  much  as  sixty  to 
seventy  pounds  of  silage  is  fed  per 
day  with  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  This  pro- 
duces a  good  rate  of  gain,  although  gen- 
erally not  the  maximum.  The  finish  is 
generally  satisfactory  and  the  cattle 
are  sold  as  "butcher  stuff."  The 
changing  whims  of  the  market  are  dif- 
ficult to  prognosticate,  but  in  the  past 
cattle  fed  on  such  a  ration  have  sold 
remarkably  close  to  corn  fed  steers. 

Not  a  few  men,  in  fact  probably  the 
majority  of  feeders  perfer  to  make  a 
higher  finish  by  limiting  the  silage  and 
then  feeding  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
pounds  of  corn,  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  and  abort 
three  to  four  pounds  of  clover  or  alfalfa 
hav  per  day.  Here  again  experiment- 
ally and  in  practice  the  silage  fed  steer 
(Continued  on  page  554.) 
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SHEEP  SHEARING  CONTEST 


Shearing  a  sheep  in  two  minutes  and 
twenty-three  seconds  was  the  record 
made  in  the  speed  event  of  the  sheep 
shearing  contest  held  at  the  Judging 
Pavilion  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment, April  9.  Wendell  Beebee,  a 
young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
made  this  record  with  a  power  machine 
and  won  the  cup  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  husbandly  for  the  fast- 
est sheep  shearer  at  the  contest. 

In  the  shearing  contest  proper,  J. 
G.  Hohvay  won  the  sweepstake  cup, 


shearing  event 


He  likewise  made  the 
fastest  time  of  the  hand  shearers  which 
was  ten  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds, 
and  won  the  silver  cup  offered  by  The 
Ohio  Farmer. 

Three  features  were  added  to  the  con- 
test this  year.  They  consist  of  a  wool 
grading  demonstration,  a  lamb  slaught- 
ering and  dressing  contest,  and  a  mut- 
ton boning  exhibition. 

The  wool  grading  demonstration  was 
given  by  Louis  Hockheimer,  of  Wheel- 
ing, We3t  Virginia.     He  graded  two 


STUDENTS  DRESSIXG  LAMBS 


(Left  to  Right)  C.  H.  Sprague,  E.  B.  Ravmo 

W.  L.  Burbank, 

given  by  the  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer.  He  won  first  prize  in  hand 
machine  shearing  with  a  score  of  94.3  : 
second  place  in  professional  hand  shear- 
ing with  a  score  of  92.8 ;  third  place  in 
the  power  machine  shearing  scoring 
87.7  points.  The  standard  used  in 
scoring  was  as  follows :  Quality  of 
shearing,  twenty-five  points ;  number  of 
cuts,  ten  points ;  handling  of  sheep ^ 
twenty-five  points ;  speed  in  work, 
twenty  points ;  handling  of  shears,  five 
points ;  tying  of  fleece,  fifteen  points. 
The  highest  score  was  94.7,  made  by 
G.  A.  Shaw  in  the  professional  hand 


nd  (Winner),  R.  W.  Gardner,  E.  K.  Edwards, 
and  R.  G.  Bruce. 

hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  wool,  giv- 
ing reasons  for  each  grade. 

An  event  that  attracted  unusual  in- 
terest was  the  lamb  dressing  contest. 
Six  students,  who  are  taking  instruc- 
tion in  butchering  under  C.  T.  Conklin, 
contested  for  the  silver  cup  offered  by 
George  M.  Wilber,  of  jNlarysville,  for 
the  most  proficient  work  in  slaughtering 
and  dressing  lambs.  Edwin  R.  Ray- 
mond, '19,  won  ihe  cup.  During  the 
contest  Mr.  Conklin  discussed  the  more 
important  points  to  be  considered  in 
slaughtering  and  dressing  lambs. 

Continued  on  page  550) 
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VISITATION  OF  THE  17- YEAR  LOCUST 

By  E.  W.  Me^tdenhall,  State  Horticultural  Inspector 


THE  periodical  cicada,  known  as 
the  seventeen-year  locust,  promise 
to  visit  western  Ohio  this  year  for  an 
indefinite  stay.  They  move  in  cycles 
of  seventeen  years  and  in  various 
broods,  according  to  its  appearance  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  This 
year,  Ohio  will  be  visited  by  brood  ten 
of  the  cicada  and  the  scourge  probably 
will  sweep  the  entire  state  west  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  broods  return  to  the  same 
place  in  seventeen  years  with  unfailing 
regularity,  hence,  their  re-appearance 
has  been  designated  by  broods.  The 
insect  last  appeared  in  western  Ohio  in 
1902.  Eastern  Ohio  had  a  visitation 
a  few  years  ago,  and  in  1898,  a  brood 
appeared  in  north-eastern  Ohio.  Brood 
No.  18  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  five 
states  not  including  Ohio  in  May,  1919. 
Brood  ten  which  will  visit  western  Ohio 
this  year  is  said  to  be  common  in 
twenty  states  and  is  most  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil,  rain, 
and  sunshine  must  be  taken  in  consider- 
ation in  accounting  for  the  appearance 
of  the  insect.  The  underlying  rocks  are 
sharply  defined  factors  of  difference 
between  the  two  areas,  limestone  rock 
of  the  western  and  the  sandstone  and 
shales  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
state.  The  soils  of  the  eastern  area 
are  therefore  more  acid  than  those  of 
the  western  and  the  plants  of  the  west- 
ern area  will  have  more  lime  in  solution 
in  their  sap  and  built  into  their  tissues 
than  those  in  the  eastern. 

This  is  a  question :  "Will  lime,  in  the 
soil  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  absence 
on  the  other,  stimulate  or  retard  de- 
velopment of  the  locust?"  The  glacial 
period  may  have  had  its  influence  in 
retarding  the  development  of  the  species 


for  different  periods  of  time  in  difiierent 
localities. 

Splitting  off  from  the  main  brood 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  have 
probably  operated  slowly,  breaking 
the  broods  apart,  a  year  at  a  time. 
Why  our  periodical  locust  should  re- 
quire so  long  a  time  to  develop  and 
why  the  adult  should  appear  in  differ- 
ent places  in  the  United  States  during 
fourteen  out  of  the  cycle  of  seventeen 
years,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  by  the  in- 
fluence of  environment  the  result  in  the 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entire  brood  or  broods 
of  the  insects  such  as  variation  in  cli- 
matic conditions,  geological  changes 
or  changed  conditions  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country  including  the  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation.  We  find 
"flatwoods,"  swampy,  malarial  districts 
that  were  once  in  Ohio  were  unfavorable 
for  the  locust. 

The  periodical  locust  is  very  gener- 
ally known  in  this  country  owing  to  the 
great  numbers  in  which  is  appears  at 
long  intervals.  The  periodical  appcai-- 
ance  is  due  to  the  long  time  required 
for  the  nymphs  to  obtain  their  growth, 
either  thirteen  or  seventeen  years,  and 
the  fact  that  all  members  of  one  gen- 
eration appear  in  the  adult  state  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  adult  female 
la^^s  her  eggs  in  slits  which  she  makes 
in  twigs  of  trees  which  causes  much  in- 
jury to  our  young  fruit  trees  and  other 
plants. 

A  good  way  to  protect  young 
apple  trees  from  the  periodical  cicada 
is  by  means  of  mosquito  netting  over 
the  tops  and  paper  wrapping  around 
the  trunks.  Spraying  applications  are 
(Continued  on  page  558) 
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THE  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

By  M.  R.  Wright,  '20 

(In  this  brief  article,  Mr.  Wright  describes  this  important  factor  in  dairy  herd  im- 
provement.) 


The  first  cow  testing  association  in 
the  United  States  was  formed  in  New- 
aygo Count}^,  Michigan,  in  1905.  While 
they  have  not  increased  in  popularit}^ 
as  rapidly  as  in  some  other  countries, 
there  were  organized  in  eight  years,  in 
thirty  states,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  association.  By  July  1,  1917, 
there  were  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
associations  in  forty-three  states,  test- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  cows. 

The  first  one  in  Ohio  was  organized 
in  1910  in  Geauga  County.  July  1, 
1917,  we  had  thirty ;  but  on  account  of 
war  conditions  we  have  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twent3^-four  now. 

These  associations  are  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  means  for  the 
cooperation  of  its  members  in  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  their  cows,  and 
the  economical  production  of  dairy 
products. 

It  usually  consists  of  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, who  choose  seven  of  their  number 
as  directors.  These  directors  then  elect 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  from  their  number. 

Each  member  must  sign  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  to  which  he  agreed  to 
abide  for  one  year  when  the  association 
is  reorganized. 

A  man  who  has  had  some  college  ex- 
perience is  hired  at  a  salary  of  from 
$40.00  to  $80.00  per  month  and  ex- 
penses. He  is  called  "the  tester,"  which 
is  rather  a  misnomer  as  the  testing  is 
only  a  small  part  of  his  work.  He  stays 
at  each  member's  home  one  day  each 
month.  He  arrives  there  usually  about 
3  P.  M.,  or  in  time  for  the  evening  milk- 
ing, and  as  each  cow  is  milked  he  weighs 


the  milk  and  takes  a  sample  for  the 
Babcock  test.  He  also  weighs  or  esti- 
mates the  weight  of  each  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  feed  each  cow  consumes. 
Then  after  the  samples  of  milk  are  test- 
ed he  computes  the  following  for  each 
cow:  the  milk  and  butter  fat  production 
for  each  month;  the  value  of  her  milk 
or  butter-fat  at  the  actual  selling 
price;  the  total  cost  of  feed;  the  net, 
profit  or  loss ;  cost  of  one  pound  of  but- 
ter-fat ;  cost  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
milk ;  and  the  returns  for  one  dollar  ex- 
pended for  feed.  All  this  is  tabulated 
in  a  record  book  kept  by  the  cow  owner. 
He  also  advises  the  member  how  to  bet- 
ter balance  his  rations  for  larger  net 
returns ;  and  how  to  better  care  and 
more  judiciously  handle  the  herd. 

The  advantages  of  an  association  are 
many:  In  the  first  place  it  enables  the 
cow  owner  to  know  just  what  each  cow 
is  doing.  After  a  year,  and  frequently 
in  less  time,  he  knows  whether  a  cow  is 
a  star  boarder  or  is  making  him  a 
profit.  In  this  wa^^  he  can  sell  his  poor 
cows  and  make  more  money  with  less 
investment,  and  less  labor  than  before 
with  a  larger  herd.  He  knows  from 
which  cows  it  will  pay  him  to  raise  his 
heifer  calves ;  also  whether  his  herd  sire 
is  prepotent  and  is  getting  a  uniform 
lot  of  good  producing  heifers. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  results 
of  the  testing  work,  we  might  take  the 
Barnesville  Association.  In  this  associ- 
ation in  1914  the  average  butter-fat 
production  was  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-three pounds  per  cow.  In  1918  it 
was  three  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds, 
an  increased  production  of  forty-one 
(Continued  on  page  558) 
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POOLING  THE  WOOL  SUPPLY 

Obtaining  the  manufacturer's  price  less  the  freight  charges  and  a  small 
fee  for  commission  is  the  opDortunity  placed  before  the  wool  growers  of 
Ohio  if  they  will  send  two  million  pounds  of  Ohio's  wool  to  the  central  house 
at  Columbus.  This  only  means  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  clip  for  the  state 
and  it  certainly  will  mean  much  to  the  wool  growers.  The  idea  is  for  local 
organizations  to  pool  their  wool  supply  send  it  to  the  central  house  at  Colum- 
bus, where  it  will  be  graded  and  stored  and  a  seventy-five  per  cent  advance  of 
the  estimated  value  paid  the  grower.  It  then  will  be  stored  and  later  sold  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  grower  will  be  paid  in  full  after  deducting  the  freight 
charge  and  a  small  commission  for  expenses,  possibly  five  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  selling  price. 

This  is  the  way  the  Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Association  (now 
eight  thousand  members)  disposed  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  last  year. 
In  so  doing  they  secured  five  cents  to  eight  cents  more  per  pound  than  local 
dealers  were  offering.  The  Association  recently  organized  as  a  collecting 
and  selling  agency  with  each  member  as  a  stockholder.  The  necessary  two 
million  pounds  must  be  guaranteed  before  the  house  at  Columbus  is  assured. 
This  is  one  way  for  the  wool  grower  to  keep  in  his  pockets  the  extra  dollars 
that  have  been  slipping  so  easily  to  the  various  local  dealers.  Every  wool 
grower  in  the  state  should  be  anxious  to  consign  his  wool  to  Columbus. 
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"AG"  OPEN  NIGHT 

"Ag"  Open  Night,  held  at  the  Ohio  Union,  Saturday  evening,  April  26, 
was  a  grand  revival  of  the  pre-war  spirit  which  existed  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  During  the  last  two  years  our  interest  has  been  primarily  in 
the  problems  and  agricultural  issues  of  the  great  war.  With  the  war  over 
and  many  of  the  faculty  and  student  body,  who  were  in  service,  back  in  school, 
a  college  celebration  of  the  open  night  type  has  a  greater  significance  than 
it  ever  had  before.  We  are  now  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  social 
and  democratic  spirit.  The  open  night  is  an  excellent  time  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  that  type-  We  need  more  get-together  meetings  of  the  entire  college. 
These  meetings  create  an  acquaintanceship  which  is  essential  for  a  real  college 
spirit  and  school  lo^^alty.  Many  "Ag"  alumni  are  criticized  for  a  lack  of 
loyalty  to  their  college.  This  in  part  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  failure  to  culti- 
vate a  thoro  acquaintanceship  with  the  personnel  of  the  college  while  in  school. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  meetings  and  celebrations  of  the  "Ag"  College 
a,3  a  ^vhole.  Our  college  can  boast  of  a  better  college  spirit  than  most  colleges 
on  the  campus  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

A  SUGGESTION 

Hundreds  of  motor  trucks  made  for  use  in  the  war  are  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  making  use 
of  them  in  a  way  that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

One  suggestion  is  that  these  trucks  be  used  b}^  the  centralized  schools  of 
the  country  for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  to  and  from  school.  This 
would  solve  a  great  problem  in  many  centralized  districts.  The  time  taken 
in  traveling  is  one  of  the  greatest  criticisms  to  centralization.  IMotor  trucks 
are  being  used  with  satisfaction  by  many  centralized  schools  in  Ohio  at  the 
present  time.  We  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  school  superintendents 
to  get  in  communication  with  their  congressman  and  have  the  proposition 
put  before  the  proper  officials  at  Washington.  A  rational  use  of  motor  trucks 
for  transportation  of  school  children  made  possible  by  o  little  generosity  of 
the  government  would  be  a  great  impet  is  to  rural  education. 

A  CORRECTION 

In  a  recent  issue  we  made  the  statement  that  The  Student  was  the  only 
agricultural  college  magazine  that  continued  publication  thru  the  war.  Since 
then  we  have  been  informed  that  the  Purdue  Agriculturist,  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
turist, and  the  Oregon  Countrymen  also  were  able  to  continue  publication. 

NITRATE  FERTILIZER 

The  commercial  fixation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  was  developed  greatly 
during  the  war.  It  is  likely  to  prove  an  important  source  of  nitrate  in  the 
future.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  government  plants  are  working  at  full 
capacity,  they  will  produce  six  times  as  much  nitrate  per  year  as  was  used 
in  this  country  in  1914.  If  this  proves  true  we  would  expect  cheaper  nitrate 
in  the  near  future,  and  there  will  be  little  reason  for  purchasing  a  mixed  grade 
of  fertilizer  containing  one,  two,  or  even  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  There 
is  reason  to  be  optimistic  over  the  future  of  nitrate  fertilizers. 
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WITH  THE 

:alumni 

^WHAT  THE 
BU5Y  GRADS 
ARE  DOING 


Elmer  O.  Fippin,  professor  of  Soil 
Technology  at  Cornell  University,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  director  of  the 
agricultural  bureau  of  the  National 
Lime  Association  to  become  effective 
at  the  close  of  the  present  collegiate 
year.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Soils  Department  at  Cornell  since  1905. 
Since  1912  he  has  confined  his  attention 
to  extension  work  and  the  supervision  of 
the  soil  survey  work  of  New  York  state. 
'03 

O.  E.  Jennings  is  curator  of  botany 
at  the  Carnegie  Museum  and  professor 
of  botany  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burg. He  has  served  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  editor 
of  "The  Bryologist"  and  author  of  "A 
Manual  of  the  Mosses  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania." 

'04 

Clifford  C.  Hatfield  spent  the  past 
year  in  Russia,  in  connection  with 
the  rural  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as 
director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  agricultural 
expedition  on  the  Volga  river.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  working  on  a  similar  expedition 
for  Siberia,  which  will  operate  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway. 


'12 

D.  D.  Leyda  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Leyro,  Ohio. 

L.  L.  Heller  was  in  Columbus  a  few 
weeks  ago  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
National  iWool  Growers  Association, 
of  which  he  is  asisstant  secretary.  As 
yet  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
partner  and  seems  perfectly  content 
with  bachelor  life.  His  address  is 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
'13. 

Clayton  L.  Long,  formerly  County 
Agent  of  Lake  County  has  resigned  to 
become  manager  of  the  Goodhold  Farm 
which  is  located  near  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Louis  S.  Work,  who  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Green  Condensed  Milk 
Company  of  Xenia,  is  now  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Springfield  Dairy  Products 
Company  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Clell  Solether  is  engaged  in  general 
farming  at  Jerry,  Ohio. 

'14. 

Fred  N.  Winkler,  who  was  formerly 
in  the  Life  Insurance  business,  is  now 
a  grain  broker  in  Cincinnati. 

C.  H.  Riggs  is  employed  by  the 
Shaowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Funen,  China. 

N.  R.  Elliot  is  teaching  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. 

'15 

W.  T.  Stanton,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  Cleveland  schools,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  state  agricultural 
supervisor  of  Rhode  Island. 

W.  W.  Ellenwood  is  operating  a 
farm  at  Coalton,  Ohio. 

L.  L.  Rummel  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Ohio  Farmer, 

T.  W.  McKinley  has  resumed  his 
work  with  the  Indian  Forest  Service, 
with  headquarters  at  Roque,  Cali- 
fornia. He  secured  a  commission  of 
2nd  lieutenant  when  in  the  army. 
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'16 

E.  L.  Calland  is  forester  and  hor- 
ticulturist for  the  RoUing  Rock  Farms 
at  Ligoniet,  Pennsylvania. 

0.  D.  Bliss  is  operating  a  farm  at 
Avon,  Ohio. 

C.  R.  Gaiser  is  farming  at  Bruns- 
wick, Ohio. 

'17 

.  A.  H.  Detchon  died  of  pneumonia 
recently  while  doing  work  for  the  gas 
defense  division  of  the  army  at  Boston, 
Mass.  He  attended  the  officers'  train- 
ing school  at  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia, 
from  May  until  October,  1918. 

S.  W.  Leonard  is  nurseryman  at 
Wyomissing,  Tennessee. 

Brooks  D.  Drain,  formerly  assistant 
horticulturist  at  Ohio  State  University, 
is  now  connected  with  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

J.  H.  Hejna  is  doing  landscape  work 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'18 

Gordon  Dixon  is  acting  as  agricul- 
tural engineer  on  the  Hurdalta  Ranch 
in  Alberta,  Canada. 

H.  E.  Jacobs,  assistant  in  horticul- 
ture, is  accompanying  Professor 
Griggs  on  his  trip  to  Alaska.  William 
Henning,  '21,  and  August  Miller,  '21, 
are  also  in  Professor  Grigg's  party. 

Walter  L.  Darnell,  ex-'18,  recently 
received  his  discharge  from  the  army 
and  is  now  a  salesman  for  the  Ohio 
Buick  Company  at  Columbus. 

Ex-'19 

Fred  IVIinshill  has  been  with  the 
Tenth  Forest  Engineers  in  France. 

George  T.  Dustman,  recently  re- 
turned from  active  service  in  Franco, 
will  return  to  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  take  up  his  work  as  a  ranger. 


The  Farmer  and  the  New  Day,  by 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  President  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
The  Macmillan  Book  Company,  pub- 
lishers.   300  pages. 

This  book  states  the  larger  problems  which 
the  farmer  must  face  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  and  indicates  the  significance  and 
character  of  the  relation  between  him  and  the 
rest  of  society  in  the  new  era.  The  author  di- 
vides his  discussion  into  three  main  sections. 
Under  the  first,  The  Rural  Problem,  he  takes  up 
such  questions  as.  Is  the  Farmer  Coming  to  His 
Own?,  The  Challenge  of  the  New  Day,  The 
Rural  Problem,  Farm  Profits  and  Rural  Wel- 
fare, and  Farming  That  is  Not  Farming.  The 
second  section.  Rural  Organization,  includes 
The  Education  of  Rural  People,  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Agriculture  and  Country 
Life,  and  The  Statesmanship  of  Rural  Affairs. 
A  Rural  Democracy  is  the  title  of  the  third  sec- 
tion in  which  is  discussed  The  Farmer  and 
the  New  Democracy,  An  American  Program 
of  Rural  Reconstruction  and  The  Urge  of  the 
New  Day.  The  apjDendix  includes  a  Program 
for  Food  Production  and  Conservation  and  an 
American  Agricultural  Policy.  As  a  whole  the 
book  gives  some  light  on  the  future  problems 
of  the  farmer  and  what  he  must  do  to  solve 
them.— G.  F.  J. 


Rural  Life,  by  Charles  Josiah  Galpin. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

1918.  381  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 
Professor  Galpin  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  book 
may  be  said  to  have  been  built  up  by  a  "case 
method"  study  of  rural  organization  in  Wis- 
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consin.  The  author  holds  to  the  sound  belief 
that  the  rural  life  problem  is  a  problem  re- 
peated in  miniature  for  each  local  community 
which  must  solve  it  under  its  own  conditions. 
The  suggestions  which  are  offered  have  worked 
well  in  Wisconsin, 

"The  Psychology  of  Farm  Life,"  "The  Struc- 
ture of  Rural  Society,"  "Rural  Social  Centers," 
"Country  Fetes,"  and  "Farmers'  Churches"  are 
some  of  the  chapter  headings.  The  book  should 
be  interesting  to  the  farmer  and  every  other 
person  who  is  interested  in  him. — L  O.  Laktis. 


"Cooperative  Marketing,"  by  W.  W. 
Cumberland,  1917,  is  published  by 
Princeton  University  Press.  225 
pages. 

"The  purpose  of  their  book,"  as  the  author 
states  in  the  preface,  "is  to  point  the  way  to- 
ward a  better  system  of  food  distribution." 
This  he  has  proceeded  to  do  not  by  means  of 
the  overworked  exhortations  common  to  books 
on  cooperation  urging  farmers  to  "stick  to- 
gether" but  by  an  analytical  study  of  the  plan 
of  organization  and  method  of  operation  of  the 
Calii'ornia  Citrus  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and 
its  subsidiary  organizations. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  food  distribution  as  a  field  for  coopera- 
tion. In  this  chapter  the  author  points  out  first 
the  need  of  some  way  of  lessening  the  cost  of 
getting  our  crops  from  producer  to  consumer. 
The  effect  of  our  present  situation,  he  says,  is 
threefold:  "(1)  Consumers  suffer  through  fail- 
ure to  obtain  a  properly  balanced  diet;  (2) 
Producers  suffer  through  inability  to  market 
large  portions  of  their  crops,  for  there  are  al- 
ways more  small  apples  than  large;  (3)  Socie- 
ty as  a  whole  suffers  through  the  waster  of 
commodities  which,  under  a  less  expensive 
method  would  have  an  economic  value.  There 
is  no  market  for  small  apples  at  four  cents  a 
pound,  but  at  one  cent  a  pound  the  demand 
w*>uid  be  enormous. 

hi  the  second  place  he  points  out  that  three 
"essentials  for  a  successful  plan  for  simplify- 
ing the  marketing  situation  are:  (1)  It  must 
not  be  based  on  self-interest  alone;  (2)  it  must 
not  expect  unduly  to  alter  long  established 
customers;  (3)  it  must  be  based  on  principles 
of  elRciency,  involving  some  sort  of  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  producers." 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  plan  of  organization  and 
method  of  operation  of  the  exchange  system  in 
California.    Then  in  Chapter  IX  he  discusses 


the  "value  of  the  exchange  system  as  measured 
by  results  in  California,"  and  in  the  next  chap- 
ter the  "benefits  of  cooperation  for  producers 
seeking  a  market."  That  the  system  has  been 
beneficial  to  producers  is  pretty  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  rapidly  increasing  crops  were 
marketed  at  good  prices.  That  it  has  been 
beneficial  to  consumers  is  also  fairly  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  prices  of  certain 
fruits  have  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  have 
prices  of  many  other  commodities,  although  a 
better  product  is  being  marketed. 

— H.  E.  Erdma^st. 


"Injurious  Insects  and  UsefulBirds," 
by  F.  L.  Washburn,  Professor  of  En- 
tomology, University  of  Minnesota. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Price,  net,  $2.00.  With  the 
Agricultural  Student,  one  year, 
$2.75. 

With  a  national  reputation  in  the  field  of 
economic  entomology.  Prof.  Washburn  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  insect  pests  and  in 
this  recent  addition  to  the  "Lippincott  Farm 
Manuals"  he  covers  the  subject  in  a  positive 
conclusive  manner. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  the  subject 
of  entomology  in  a  complete,  non-technical  way 
that  is  easily  undersv/jod  by  students  and  farm- 
ers. All  injurious  insects  in  relation  to  plants, 
animals,  and  man  are  described.  Their  habits 
and  life  cycles  arc  dijrcussed  and  methods  of 
conlrol  suggested.  Beneficial  insects  and  in- 
sect enemies  are  also  discussed.  The  chapter  on 
insect  collection  and  preservation  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  students  of  entomology. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
birds  and  their  economic  relation  to  agriculture. 
This  covers  a  field  of  interest  to  many  people, 
and  treats  a  universal  subject  in  an  attractive 
way.  This  part  of  the  book  has  three  especially 
good  color  plates  of  common  birds. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  takes  up  the 
subject  of  four-footed  pests  of  the  farm.  In 
this  chapter  the  injuries  of  a  number  of  com- 
mon animals  are  discussed  and  practical  reme- 
dies are  suggested. 

The  book  is  well  adapted  as  a  text  and  ref- 
erence book  for  high  schools  and  agricultural 
colleges,  and  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  progressive  farmer,  orch- 
ardist,  and  vegetable  grower. — O.  J.  S. 
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HOME  AGENT  WORK  IN  OHIO 

By  Lexa  Br^rprs 

(Miss  Bumpus  is  the  State  Leader  In  charge  of  the  Coun'i/  Home  Demonstration  Agents. 
She  gives  in  this  art'cle  a  survei/  of  the  duties  cf  the  Home  Agents,  the  local  agencies  cooper- 
ating ic'ith  them,  and  the  organ'zo*icn  and  history  of  the  ivork.) 


NO  matter  in  what  profession  one  is 
engaged,  he  appreciates  the  value 
not  only  of  meeting  with  those  having 
the  same  interests  and  problems  but 
also  of  seeking  the  advice  of  specialists 
in  his  own  line. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Feiera]  Gcv- 


for  the  women  to  have  the  advantage 
cf  a  specialist  who  aids  in  solving  home 
and  community  problems.  The  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  may  be  located  in 
either  rural  or  city  communities,  and 
her  services  in  either  place  are  prac- 
ticallv  the  same. 


SCHOOL  LUNXH  WORK  IX  MANY  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOLS 
IS  CARRIED  OX  LXDER  THE  SUPERVISIOX  OF  THE 


AXD  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
HOME  AGEXT. 


ernment  cooperating  with  State  and 
County  Governments,  realized  the  need 
of  the  farmer  for  having  an  agricul- 
tural advisor  in  the  capacity  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent.  In  the 
counties  already  having  an  agricultural 
agent  with  a  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tion, which  organization  represents 
homes  as  well  as  farms,  it  is  possible 


THE  HQALE  AGEXT 

She  must  be  a  v>'oman  with  training 
in  Home  Economics  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  home  making.  Her  work 
requires  a  share  of  tact  and  sympathy 
with  all  classes.  The  Home  Agent  is  in 
charge  of  the  Home  Economics  Exten- 
sion work  in  the  county  and  organizes 
and  directs  it  under  the  superivision  of 
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the  State  University.  The  duties  of  a 
Home  Agent  may  be  summarized  as 
foPows : 

1.  She  works  with  the  organizations 
already  existing  in  the  county,  such  as 
mothers'  clubs,  farm  women's  clubs, 
community  clubs,  granges,  farmers'  in- 
stitutes and  extension  schools. 

2.  She  arranges  for  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  such  topics  as  food, 
clothing,    shelter,    sanitation,  healthy 


the  assistance  of  specialist  in  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  work. 

5.  Headquarters  are  maintained  in 
the  office  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  where  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  may  be  consulted  on  questions  of 
interest,  and  where  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  special  cooperation  with 
clubs,  schools  and  private  homes.  Lit- 
erature on  various  home  economics  sub- 
jects is  to  be  f3und  here,  and  the  office 


EXHIBITS  IN  FOODS  AND  SEWING  ARE  ARRANGED  BY  THE  HOME 

AGENTS 


household  management,  and  house  dec- 
oration. 

3.  She  cooperates  with  the  schools 
of  the  county  in  carrying  on  school 
lunches,  club  work  and  similar  school 
enterprises.  Her  services  are  also  to  be 
had  as  an  advisor  to  the  .^ounty  author- 
ities on  all  questions  of  food,  sanitation, 
and  health  in  county  institutions. 

4.  She  will  endeavor  to  furnish  in- 
formation on  special  subjects,  and 
being  in  close  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Ecoonmics  at  the  State 
University,  and  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  she  will  be 
able  to  obtain,  not  only  literature,  but 


should  be  regarded  as  headquarters  for 
all  home  economics  interests  of  the 
County. 

The  salary  of  the  Home  Agent  is 
paid  cooperatively  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Universtiy.  The  farm  bureau 
provides  office  space,  a  desk,  filing 
space,  stenographic  help  and  office  sup- 
plies. 

COOPERATING  AGENCIES 

In  all  cases  the  Farm  Bureau  is  the 
cooperating  agency  for  Rural  Home 
Demonstration  work  which  becomes  an- 
other department  of  this  organization. 
(Continued  on  page  552) 
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Miss  Ellen  Miller,  '16,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  at  Large,  in  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice. She  gives  special  assistance  in 
clothing  and  shelter. 

Miss  Roxie  Millikin,  '18,  is  teaching 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School 
at  Plattsburg,  Ohio. 

Miss  Florence  Darrah,  '18,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Macksburg,  Ohio. 
She  was  previously  doing  bacteriolog- 
ical work  at  Camp  Sherman. 

Miss  Gertrude  Methias.  '16,  will 
enter  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  June,  1919,  as  student  dieti- 
tian. She  has  been  teaching  Domestic 
Science  in  one  of  the  Cleveland  city 
schools. 

Miss  Laura  Heston,  '17,  is  teaching 
in  the  Home  Economics  department  of 
the  Bowling  Green  Normal  School. 

Miss  Josephine  Hamblin,  '18,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  private  secretary 
to  Miss  Edna  N.  White,  head  of  th- 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Miss  Elsie  Steiger,  '18,  is  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio  State  University. 

Miss  Agnes  Brady,  '14,  has  been 
teaching  Home  Economics  in  East 
High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  since 
1917.    She  was  formerlv  an  instructor 


in  Textiles  at  Ohio  State  Universtiy. 

Miss  Mary  Hershberger,  '17,  is 
teaching  Domestic  Science  in  the  high 
school  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Miss  Leah  Aschah,  '18,  is  Rural 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  Huron 
County. 

Miss  Mayme  Lewis,  '18,  is  Supervisor 
of  Dietitics  at  Foote  Hospital,  Jack- 
son, Michigan. 

■Miss  Bertha  Hays,  '18,  is  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics at  Ohio  State  University. 

Miss  Norma  Bradley,  ex-'19,  is  as- 
sistant dietitian  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Jesse  Whitacre,  '15,  has  had  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Foods  and 
Dietetics  for  the  past  year,  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Logan,  Utah. 
She  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  Ohio  State 
L^niversity. 

Miss  Lois  Hunter,  '18,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Buckeye  City.  For  the 
past  year  she  had  been  doing  Bacterio- 
logical work  at  Otisville,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Jordan  (nee 
Helen  Mougey,  '17)  are  living  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  Urban 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
last  January. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL  FOR  SECONDARY 
AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  L.  N.  Geiger 

(Mr.  Geiger  is  the  Smith-Hughes  agricultural  instructor  in  the  Edison  High  School.  Con- 
sidering the  time  he  has  been  in  the  work,  he  probably  has  the  best  collection  of  illustrative 
material  of  any  department  of  its  kind  in  the  state.   Read  how  he  collected  it.) 


THE  mo3t  effective  teaching  is  done 
through  the  eye  and  in  order  to 
do  this  in  agriculture  a  good  Kne  cf 
illustrative  material  is  necessary.  The 
collection  and  preservation  of  such 
material  is  one  of  the  important  duties 
of    the   high    school    agricultural  in- 


one  vision,  that  of  project  supervision; 
yet  this  should  by  all  means  be  the 
main  object.  He  should  be  on  the  look- 
out to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  his  com- 
munity, and  incidentally  secure  what- 
ever illustrative  material  he  might  see 


A  NEAT  AND  CONVENIENT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 


structor.  Vast  amounts  of  such  ma- 
terial can  be  collected  locally  and  large 
quantities  can  be  had  from  numerous 
other  sources  by  the  mere  asking. 

No  agricultural  instructor  need  put 
himself  out  of  the  way  in  collecting  such 
material.  This  can  be  done  most  easily 
while  on  visitation  trips  within  the 
community.  The  agriculturist  must 
visit  the  home  projects  of  his  students. 
He  should  not  set  to  this  task  with  the 


that  would  be  of  use  in  the  class  room 
or  laboratory. 

I  have  often  been  talking  with  farm- 
ers who  have  become  interested  in  some 
certain  thing,  wheat  for  instance. 
They  often  ask  me  to  look  it  over  to 
see  what  I  think  about  it.  I  look  it 
over  and  if  I  think  it  desirable  I  ask 
for  two  or  three  quarts  for  use  in  the 
laboratory. 

Of  course,  I  aim  to  be  prepared  to 
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take  back  all  such  material  that  I 
might  be  successful  in  obtaining.  After 
filling  the  container  with  wheat  the 
same  farmer  will  often  say,  "Here  is 
some  oats,  would  you  like  a  sample  of 
it.^"  I  would  yery  likely  ask  him  what 
variety  he  had.  If  it  was  one  I  did  not 
happen  to  haye,  I  would  say,  "Yes,  I 
would  be  glad  to  haye  a  good  sample 
of  it."    I  haye  been  successful  in  ob- 


taining as  many  as  six  or  eight  differ- 
ent kinds  of  illustratiye  material  from 
one  farmer  in  just  the  one  talk. 

These  grain  samples  haye  been 
mounted  or  preserved  in  two-quart 
chemical  bottles,  which  a  farmer  gave 
the  department  for  the  cleaning.  Orig- 
inally, the  bottles  were  used  in  a  drug 
store  in  to^^m. 

Instructors  can  also  make  good  use 
of  the  boys  in  their  classes.  I  have  the 
boys  bring  in  samples  quite  often.  I 
obtained  corn  for  judging  this  wa}^ 

We  have  collected  samples  of  seeds 


of  forty  of  the  common  weeds.  These 
were  collected  by  the  boys  at  home,  on 
their  way  to  school,  while  on  field  trips, 
and  also  by  myself  while  driving  along 
the  road  when  visiting  the  boys  and 
farmers  of  the  community. 

Many  of  us  got  on  the  job  too  late 
last  summer  to  get  good  head  samples 
of  grains  and  grasses.  But  neverthe- 
less, we  have  been  able  to  get  a  few  head 


I 


samples.  Now  men,  spring  and  sum- 
mer are  on  the  way,  keep  an  open  eye 
or  two  and  you  can  get  all  such  ma- 
terial you  want,  only  for  the  asking. 

Plant  diseases  are  abundant  in  most 
localities.  Such  things  as  diseased 
fruit,  scab  of  potatoes,  and  other  ma- 
terial of  this  nature  can  be  successfully 
preserved  in  a  three  or  four  per  cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde. 

Your  local  dealers  will  cooperate 
with  you,  by  giving  a  sample  of  the  dif- 
ferent stock  feeds,  commercial  feeds, 
and  other  material  which  they  handle. 
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At  least,  I  have  found  this  true.  These 
may  be  preserved  in  screw-cap  bottles 
ready  for  use  in  the  class  room. 

Pictures  of  purebred  livestock  make 
desirable  illustrative  material  for 
teaching  animal  husbandry.  These 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  different  breeding  asso- 
ciations, or  by  writing  to  breeders  for 
a  copy  of  their  sales  catalogue. 

These  pictures  might  be  mounted 
separately  on  a  cardboard  and  bound 
with  passe  partout  tape.  The  best  one 
of  each  type  or  breed  could  be  framed 
in  some  inexpensive  frame.  I  have  used 
old  discarded  picture  frames  from  the 
other  rooms  of  the  school  building,  and 
they  work  very  well  too.  Others  I 
have  decided  to  mount  collectively  on  a 
large  cardboard  twenty-two  inches  by 
twenty-eight  inches.  In  such  a  case  I 
would  take  representative  pictures  of  a 
breed  and  mount  as  a  breed  collection. 

Various  fertilizer  samples,  feed  sam- 
ples, and  other  lines  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
companies  that  handle  and  make  the 
products. 

Diseases  of  farm  crops,  garden 
crops,  fruits,  etc.,  can  be  mounted  in 
riker-mounts.  Insects  can  be  mounted 
on  pins,  in  riker-mounts,  or  preserved 
in  a  three  per  cent  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde. 

The    screen   cabinet,    a   picture  of 


which  accompanies  this  article  is  used 
in  our  school  to  store  the  head  samples 
of  grains,  grasses,  legumes,  etc. 

This  cabinet  was  made  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  something  that  would  be 
mouse-proof.  At  the  same  time  it  ad- 
mits a  free  circulation  of  air  and  keeps 
them  day. 

In  the  left  of  the  picture  showing  the 
pruning  mount,  is  shown  a  shelving  on 
which  to  store  the  grain,  weed  seeds, 
feeds,  and  other  samples  of  material 
mounted  in  satisfactory  containers  to 
be  so  stored. 

On  the  right  is  shown  a  mounted  col- 
lection of  careless  pruning,  neglects  of 
the  farm  orchard,  how  to  make  good 
cuts  in  pruning,  and  the  protection  of 
large  cuts  until  healed  over. 

This  collection  which  was  obtained 
from  three  ordinary  farm  orchards  of 
the  community,  might  have  been  taken 
from  one.  It  is  mounted  on  light  lum- 
ber by  means  of  a  number  fourteen 
wire,  or  wire  used  in  wiring  bales  of 
hay.  This  collection  was  prepared  last 
fall  for  exhibition  at  the  County  Fair 
where  it  created  quite  a  bit  of  interest. 
It  attracts  the  eye  of  every  farmer  en- 
tering the  agricultural  room  of  our 
school. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  good 
illustrative  material  will  be  in  abudance. 
It  only  takes  an  open  eye  or  two  and 
a  little  tact  to  obtain  it. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION 

AT  THE  FARMERS'  FIRESIDE 

By  Geo.  F.  Johxsox,  '19 

e  secured  instruction  in  important  agricultural 


(How  twelve  thousand  rural  people  ha-c 
subjects.) 

THE  Extension  Service  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  the  Ohio 
State  Universit}^,  thru  its  correspon- 
dence courses  has  made  it  possible  for 
every  farmer  in  Ohio  to  secure  instruc- 
tion in  the  important  subjects  of  agri- 
culture at  their  own  firesides,  free  of 
charge.  The  plan  is  simply  this.  A 
number  of  lessons  on  each  of  twenty- 
four  important  agricultural  subjects, 
of  which  the  most  popular  are  Soil  Fer- 
tility, Vegetable  Gardening,  Poultry 
Farming,  Dairy  Farming,  Farm 
Power,  and  Farm  Accounts,  have  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  college  ex- 
perts in  each  department.  A  per3on 
who  wishes  to  take  a  course,  simply 
writes  to  the  extension  department  and 
makes  known  his  or  her  wishes.  The 
first  lesson  of  that  course  is  mailed  with 
instructions.  The  person  studies  the 
lesson,  writes  out  the  examination  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  lesson  and  sends 
them  back  to  the  college  for  correction 
and  grading.  This  paper  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  pupil  with  the  second  les- 
son. This  process  continue  until  the 
series  of  lessons  is  completed. 

These  correspondance  courses  were 
first  offered  in  1915.  Since  then 
twelve  thousand  people  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  the 
courses  offer  to  secure  agricultural  ed- 
ucation. Last  year  there  were  fifteen 
thousand  four  hundred  fifty-two  les- 
sons mailed  to  approximately  fifteen 
hundred  persons.  A  total  of  six  hun- 
dred ninety-nine  persons  completed 
courses  during  the  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
persons  enrolled  finish  their  courses. 
However,  some  persons  complete  more 


than  one  course  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  secured  about  a  year 
ago :  One  hundred  forty-nine  have 
completed  two  coures,  thirty-four, 
three  courses  ;  ten,  four  courses  ;  seven, 
five  courses ;  two,  seven  courses ;  and 
one,  eight  courses.  It  is  evident  from 
these  figures  that  a  person  who  takes 
courses  year  after  year  and  applies 
himself  properly,  can  secure  a  weli- 
rounded  agricultural  education. 

These  lessons  have  been  prepared 
particularly  for  the  person  who  has  not 
had  the  advantage  of  a  secondary  edu- 
cation. They  have  been  written  in  a 
clear,  plain,  simple  and  direct  manner 
that  is  easy  to  understand.  Any  per- 
son who  has  completed  an  elementary 
education  should  be  able  to  handle  the 
lessons.  The  agricultural  instructor 
in  the  high  school  should  get  the  boys 
of  his  community,  who  are  not  taking 
high  school  work,  interested  in  the  cor- 
respondence courses.  He  should  hold 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  meetings  for  these 
boys  to  discuss  the  lessons  and  work 
out  the  problems  and  questions.  It 
appears  that  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  would  prove  more  practical  and 
beneficial  than  short  winter  courses  like 
'h:se  that  have  been  conducted  in  sev- 
e;^l  Smith-Hughes  High  Schools  dur- 
YCfT  the  past  winter. 

During  the  last  year,  the  call  to  mil- 
itary service  and  the  pressing  demand 
for  labor  had  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  courses.  During  January, 
1918,  one  thousand  forty-nine  lessons 
were  mailed  while  for  the  same  period 
in  1919,  only  nine  hundred  six  were 
mailed.  However,  the  number  is  rap- 
idly increasing  and  by  the  end  of  April 
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the  mark  of  a  year  ago  is  expected  to 
be  passed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  were  taking  lessons 
when  called  into  the  service,  Avere  so 
much  interested  in  the  course  that  they 
had  the  lessons  mailed  to  them  at  the 
cantonment,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
study  agriculture  and  train  for  mili- 
tary service  at  the  same  time. 

Extension  Circular  No.  37  gives  a 
complete  list  and  full  description  of  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Extension  serv- 
ice. It  can  be  secured  by  writing  to 
J.  C.  McClintock,  Supervisor  of  Cor- 
respondence Courses,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 


GET  THE  CORN  PULLERS 

Many  good  fields  of  corn  are  dam- 
aged annually  by  crows.  These  pests 
once  allowed  to  start  their  work  in  a 
corn  field  will  become  a  source  of 
trouble  a,nd  will  do  an  inestimable 
amount  of  damage.  They  can  be  suc- 
cessfully controlled,  however,  with  but 
little  time  and  expense.  The  best 
method  that  I  have  found  of  destroying 
them  is  by  poisoning.  Strychnine 
gives  about  the  best  results  as  it  is  a 
strong  poison  and  does  not  discolor  the 
corn  kernels  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Twenty-five  cents  worth  will  poison  one 
quart  of  shelled  corn  thoroughly.  Al- 
low the  corn  to  soak  in  the  solution  of 
strychnine  and  water  until  the  kernels 
are  well  soaked.  Scatter  this  corn  on 
the  field  just  aftei  the  corn  crop  has 
been  planted.  If  crows  are  numerous, 
some  will  pick  the  corn  up  in  a  few 
days  and  the  others,  becoming  suspi- 


cious, will  leave  the  locality ;  so  by  the 
time  the  corn  comes  up  it  will  not  be 
bothered.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  up 
a  few  of  the  dead  crows  on  poles  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  field.  Crows  seldom 
bother  a  field  when  there  are  dead  ones 
about.  H.  E.  W. 


FROST  DAMAGE  SHOWS 

SLOWLY  ON  FRUIT  CROP 

"It  will  be  sometime  before  the  ex- 
act damage  of  the  recent  frosts  can  be 
calculated,"  states  W.  J.  Green,  horti- 
culturist at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. "Practically  the  only  reliable 
data  are  the  temperatures  collected  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  where  the 
temperatures  reported  were  below  or 
near  26  degrees  considerable  damage 
has  been  done." 

Testing  of  the  fruit  buds  does  not 
al\^  ays  reveal  the  damage  done  by  the 
frost.  Oftentimes  a  peach  bud  or  de- 
veloping fruit  the  size  of  a  shot  will 
seem  to  be  perfectly  normal  but  in  a 
few  weeks'  time  it  will  blight  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  There  is  no  definite  way 
of  telling  the  exact  damage  done  to 
fruit  until  the  drops  are  estimated." 

Professor  Green  points  out  that  even 
when  5  per  cent,  of  the  peach  blossoms 
are  unharmed  by  frost  there  is  still  a 
chance  of  having  a  fair  crop  as  nature 
produces  blossoms  so  much  more  in  ex- 
cess than  the  number  of  fruits  that  are 
really  set. 

The  weather  reports  concerning  the 
temperature  in  the  peach-producing  dis- 
tricts has  not  been  below  31  degrees  so 
that  probably  little  damage  has  been 
done  in  those  sections. 
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A  New  Case  Kerosene  Tractor 

ABOVE  we  picture  the  new  Case  10-18,  our  latest  introduction.    This,  we  feel, 
is  the  most  advanced  of  all,  embodying,  as  it  does,  numerous  latter-day 
^  improvemients. 

For  instance,  it  is  the  first  of¥ered  with  a  one-piece  main  frame  with  a  four- 
cylinder  motor  mounted  cross-wise.  All  cut  steel  spur  gears,  enclosed  and  run 
in  oil.  We  could  name  a  dozen  new  features  like  these  showing  the  advanced 
engineering. 

This  tractor,  while  rated  10  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  actually  develops  13  to  14 
horsepower  for  emergencies.  At  10  horse- 
power it  delivers  1,666  pounds  pull,  more 
than  enough  ordinarily  for  a  two-bottom 
plow  going  7  or  8  inches  deep.  And  there 
is  plenty  of  reserve  for  the  hard  pulls. 

On  the  belt  it  can  deliver  from  23  to 
24  horsepower  when  necessary.    This  10-18 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 

1352  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


(792) 


1        ..v..i.L'i  1-1  .  iiAL  STUDl'^NT  when  writinfi"  mhei-lisiTs. 


will  readily  drive  a  20x28  Case  Thresher 
with  all  attachments. 

For  all  kinds  c^f  drawbar  and  belt  work, 
this  sturdy  little  tractor  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  consistent  performer  yet  built. 

All  the  details  are  described  in  our  illus- 
trated booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free,  upon 
request.  It  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
latest  in  tractors. 
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SHROPSHIRES     POLAND  CHINA 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

30  Exceptionally  Good  Young  Rams 
Some  Fine  Young  Gilts 

WHITE  STOCK  FARM 

R.  A.  POSTLE 

CAMP  CHASE,  OHIO 


mating 


The  Universal  Natural  Milker 

The  illustration  shows  how  two  teats  are  milked 
at  a  time,  approximating  hand  milking.  It  also  shows 
how  the  rubber  lining  massages  the  teats  from  the  end 

upward,  thus  approxi- 


t  h  e  c  a  1  f 's 
tongue  when  it  is  suck- 
ing and  stops  to  swal- 
low. 

The  cows  like  the 
Universal  better  than 
either  the  hands  or  the 
calf  because  of  its  gen- 
tle and  regular  action. 

Send  for  "No  Stripping  Book- 
let" and  our  new  catalog:. 


UNIVERSALMILKING  MACHINE 

218  West  Mound  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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What  Do  These 
Heaps  Mean? 


'^HEY  are  intended  to  impress  upon  you  how  important 
a  thing  the  digestibility  of  feed  is.    They  represent  the 
great  difference  there  is  in  the  digesibihty  of  different  feeds. 

They  compare  the  milk  producing 

  ability  of  a  ton  of  Buffalo  Corn 

Gluten  Feed,  1614  digestible 
pounds  to  the  ton,  with  that  of  a 
ton  of  feed  low  in  digestibility. 
Your  cows  make  milk  from  only 
the  part  of  their  feed  they  can 
digest.  Feed  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  and  get  more  milk. 

Corn  Products 
Refining  Company 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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The  Adapto  Tractor 
Attachment 

for  Ford  cars  is  the  only  attachment 
having 

(1)  A   Guaranteed   cooling  system. 

(2)  A  Gas  generator  giving  low  fuel 
cost. 

(3)  8  horse  power  on  the  belt  with- 
out extra  cost. 

Write  for  free  circular  describing 
the  Model  "C"  Adapto  Tractor  which 
has  900  lbs.  draw  bar  pull,  Guaran- 
teed on  high  gear. 

Address  Dept.  A. 

The  Geneva  Tractor  Company 

GENEVA,  OHIO. 


SHEEP  SHEARINQ  CONTEST 

(Continued  from  page  531) 

The  mutton  boning  exhibition  was 
given  by  L.  L.  Heller,  a  representative 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  showed  how  to  take  the 
bones  from  the  shoulder  and  cheaper 
cuts  of  mutton  so  at»  to  make  them  com- 
parable with  the  higher  priced  cuts  in 
quality  and  economic  value. 

This  was  the  tenth  sheep  shearing 
contest  to  be  held  at  the  University  by 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department.  It 
has  been  made  an  annual  spring  event 
during  the  last  few  years  and  from  the 
interest  shown  this  spring  it  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  an  important  spring 
attraction  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
for  the  farmers  interested  in  sheep. 

G.  F.  J. 


Ohio  Molstein  Sale 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
TUESDAY,  MAY  20,  1  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Buy  a  Young  Herd  Bull  from  Ohio's  Great  State  Institution 
Herds  of  High-Class  Registered  Holsteins! 

The  Ohio  Board  of  Administration,  having  control  of  Ohio  State  Institutions, 
the  biggest  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  country,  will  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion a  select  lot  of  young  herd  bulls  by  the  greatest  3^oung  sires  of  the  breed 
and  from,  dams  with  7-day  butter  records  up  to  34^  lbs.  Prospective  buyers 
should  attend  this  sale. 


SOME  OF  THE  SIRES 
Finderne  Holingen  Fayne  Korndyke 
No.  164269— Sire,  King  Pontiac  Segis 
Korndyke.  Dam,  Finderne  Holin- 
gen Fayne.  World's  Champion  3- 
Year-Old,  1395   lbs.  butter   in  one 


N< 


SOME  OF  THE  YOUNG  DAMS 
Welling. on    Duchess    Hengerveld — 7- 

day  butter  record,  34^2  lbs. 
Selie  Expori  3rd — 7-day  butter  rec- 
ord, 32  lbs. 
Dell  Homestead  Model — 7-day  butter 

record,  28^  lbs. 
Johanna  Concordia  Gilt  Edge  Queen, 
— 7-day  butter  record,  23  lbs.  Full 
sister  to  Irma  Johanna  Concordia, 
7-day  butter  record,  38  lbs. 
Ycung  Bulls  from  other  great  cows. 
For  catalogue,  address 

THE  OHIO  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


year. 

King    Hengerveld    Model  Fayne 
66374 — Sire,  King  Fayne  Segis. 
Prince  Pontiac  DeKol  Korndyke  No. 

118885— Sire,  Pontiac  Korndyke. 
King  Sadie  Veeman  Hengerveld  No. 
173243— Sire,  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale. 
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DELCOLIGHT 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  ANYONE  ANYWHERE 


Making  the  Farm  Produce 

The  most  important  factor  in  farm  pro- 
duction this  year  is  farm  labor. 

Delco-Light  adds  an  extra  hand  to  the 
farm  working  force — 

And  it  is  the  busiest,  most  efficient  workman 
about  the  place. 

Delco-Light  not  only  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
clean,  safe  and  economical  electric  light  for 
house  and  barn  but — 

It  furnishes  power  to  pump  the  water,  operate 
the  separator  and  churn,  wash  the  clothes  and 
grind  the  tools — 

It  lengthens  the  working  day  by  making  it 
possible  to  do  the  barn  chores  safely  and 
easily  after  dark — 

It  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved — 

And  at  the  same  time  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  farm  life. 

Delco-Light  is  a  simple,  compact,  highly- 
efficient  electric  plant  that  requires  little  or 
no  attention,  and  that  runs  on  kerosene,  gas  or 
gasoline. 

Distributors  : 

J.  J.  Munsell,  11  E.  Rich 

St.,  Columbus,  O. 
W.  F.  Gray,  Walnut  and 
11th,  N.  E.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Joe    Herzstam,    134  East 

3rd,  Davton,  O. 
E.  H  Walker,  212  N.  Erie 
St„  Toledo,  O. 


OELCO-UCHT 


Write   for  Catalogu 
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HANDY  HOG  PEEDER 


Length,  7  ft.  6  in. 
Width,  32  in. 
Height,  4  ft. 
Capacity,  25  bu. 
Ohio  Distributor 

LOUIS  E.  DAVIES 

Agents  Wanted 

1587  North  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


E.  G.  Buchsieb 


Manufacturer 


High  Grade 
Feeding  Tankage 


'Feed  Buchsieb  Tankage  for  the 
Hogs'  Sake" 


Write  for  Prices. 

Office:  536  SOUTH  FRONT  ST. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

rieape  mention  THE  AGRICULTl'K 


HOME  AGENT  WORK 

(Carried  from  page  540) 

In  many  places,  Urban  Home  Dem- 
onstration work  has  been  estabHshed 
and  its  agents  cooperate  with  County 
Home  Agents. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Home 
Agents  have  had  splendid  cooperation 
with  organizations  such  as  the  Food 
Administration,  Women's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
Patriotic  League,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
such  other  organizations  as  Boards  of 
Education,  granges,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Health  Departments,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociations, W^omen's  Clubs,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  stores,  factories  and  newspapers. 
(Continued  on  page  556) 
AL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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When  you  sell  cream  you  want — 


CORRECT  TESTS 
AND  WEIGHTS 

You  want  to  knoA\ 
they    will  be 
beyond  all  question 


right 


BIG  PRICE 

You  want  to  be 
sure  of  getting  the 
top  price  no  matter 
when  you  ship. 


SATISFACTION 

You  want  to  sit  back 
and  say  to  yourself : 
"]\Iy  cream  is  going  to 
a  company,  that  I  know 
will  treat  me  right." 


You  want  guaranteed  results 

You  will  get  all  this  if  you  ship  your  next  can  to 

BLUE  VALLEY  CREAMERY  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

AAVite  us  for  detailed  information  and  our  price  for  butterfat. 
Other  creameries  located  in. 


Chicago,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Parsons,  Kans. 


St,  Joseph,  Mo. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Clinton,  111. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Springfield,  111. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^^^^ 


Complete!  Balanced!  Ready  to  Feed! 

Here's  a  better  feed  than  you  can  mix.  It  has  just  the  right  percentage 
of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates.  It  has  been  tested  and  proved  and  now 
we  guarantee  better  results  than  you  ever  had. 

International  Ready  Ration 

Is  Easier  —  Safer  —  Better  to  Use 

Banish  the  fuss,  muss  and  bother  of  mixing.  Do  away  with 
the  danger  of  poor  quality  ingredients,  and  the  risk  of  short- 
age of  material. 

Makes  More  Milk-Try  It! 

International  Ready  Ration  will  produce  more  milk  from  every 
cow  and  keep  your  herd  in  the  best  condition.  Quality  as 
well  as  results  are  guaranteed. 

Order  a  ton  today  from  the  nearest  International  dealer.  If 
he  is  not  conveniently  near  you,  send  your  request  to  us. 

Manufactured  only  by 
INTERNATIONAL   SUGAR   FEED  CO. 
Minneapolis  Minnesota 


Please  mention  THE  AGillCULTUilAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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How  Much  Does  the  Average 
Person  Know  About  Milk 

Let  us  send  you  a  32  page  booklet  on  the  sub- 
ject from  a  Holstein  viewpoint.  It  will  tell  you 
the  comparative  cost  and  food  value  of  various 
articles  of  food,  variations  in  fat  content  and 
character;  illustrations  of  fat  globules  in  Hol- 
stein, Jersey,  and  human  milk;  Dr.  Thomas 
Mogan  Rotch's  views  on  the  Holstein,  the  most 
perfect  milking  animal  known  having  every 
characteristic  of  a  cow  suitable  for  an  infant's 
milk  supply;  the  experiments  at  Storr's  in  feed- 
ing milk  rich  in  fat  to  livestock. 

Send  postal  today  for  a  copy — it's  free. 


Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of  America 

V    L    IK  »I"(Jiri'<  >.\.   Sec  y. 
154  Holstein  Building,  BKATTLEBORO.  VT. 


FROM  CORNSTALKS  TO  PORTER- 
HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  529) 


has  financially  outstripped  the  one  re- 
ceiving shock  corn  because  so  much 
more  roughage  is  consumed  in  propor- 
tion to  grain  when  silage  is  fed. 

Still  others  would  prefer  to  limit  the 
corn  to  about  four  pounds  per  head  per 
day  and  then  allow  the  steers  all  the 
silage  they  will  consume  together  with 
the  orthodox  two  and  one-half  pounds 
of  cottonseed  meal  per  day,  and  by  the 
V,  ay  this  is  the  ration  which  proved  the 
most  profitable  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  experiments  of  1916  and  1917. 
Steers  so  fed  sold  within  thirty  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  those  getting  a 
full  feed  of  sixteen  pounds  of  corn  per 
day. 

In  Darke  County,  Ohio,  there  are 
two  very  successful  steer  feeders,  C.  C. 


MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

The  Popular  Kind. 

MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet 

On  East  Broad  Street,  9  Miles  East  of  Columbus. 
2  Miles  from  Black  Lick.  3  Miles  from  Reynoldsburg. 


Apollo 

cS'^lw-  JL  Roofing  and  Siding  ^ 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing..; 

Apollo-Ketstone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for,— 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Plumes,  Spout- 
ing.  Garages,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  -j-^^ 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  ' 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet.  '" 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bldg. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Fisher  and  W.  W.  McClure,  who 
annually  feed  about  three  hundred 
head  of  white  face  calves  on  a  ration  of 
about  four  to  six  pounds  of  corn,  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  alfalfa  hay  and  the  maximum  | 
amount  of  silage.  Gains  on  these  calves 
have  gone  well  over  two  pounds  per 
day.  The  1918  steers  went  out  of  these 
feed  lots  with  a  six  cent  margin  and 
made  a  profit  of  $50.00  per  steer.  One 
load  from  these  feeder  lots  was  sold  at 
the  1918  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position at  .$25.25  per  hundred  pounds. 
Surely  the  maximum  amount  of  rough- 
age was  turned  into  these  beeves. 

Another  case  of  cashing  in  on  rough- 
age through  the  steer  is  that  of 
Thomas  Johnson  of  Camp  Chase,  who 
is  ensiling  the  waste  from  sweet  corn 
canneries  at  West  Jefferson,  Ohio,  and 
then  trucking  the  silage  to  his  feed  lots. 
This  sweet  corn  by-product  of  husks, 
corn  cobs  and  waste  corn  seems  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  silage  in  the  ration. 
Near  Mason,  Ohio,  eighty-seven  cows 
were  recently  seen  that  had  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  on  a  pile  of  cannery 
husks  that  had  ensiled  themselves, 
through  the  rotting  of  the  outside  of 
the  stock.  Nothing  but  this  cheap 
grade  of  silage  had  wintered  these  cows 
well. 

A  higher  level  of  crop  prices  and 
meat  prices  means  a  greater  appraisal 
on  all  roughage.  Higher  prices  for 
meat  results  in  great  demands  for 
cheaper  cuts  and  cattle  of  less  finish. 
Such  cattle  can  be  efficiently  produced 
on  silage  even  under  present  day  high 
prices. 

Can  the  beef  steer  come  back.^  It 
seems  as  though  he  can ;  especially  on 
farms  where  his  bill-of-fare  is  silage  a 
la  carte. 


Grain-fed  Chick 


Purina-fed  Chick 


DOUBLE  DEVELOPMENT 
ON  PURINA  RATIONS. 

Baby  chicks  when  fed  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  with  Purina  Chick  Feed,  as 
directed,  develop  twice  as  fast  during 
the  first  six  weeks  as  when  fed  a  grain 
ration.  See  Purina  Poultry  Book  for 
feeding  directions. 

A  chick  must  have  all  the  elements  re- 
quired by  its  whole  body  or  it  cannot  make 
maximum  growth.  Grain  feed  alone,  means 
a  large  death  rate  and  stunted  growth,  be- 
cause it  is  nearly  lacking  in  certain  amino 
acids,  so  necessary  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Purina  Chicken  Chowder  is  rich 
in  these  particular  elements,  and  when  fed 
with  Purina  Chick  Feed,  forms  a  perfect 
balance  to  build  up  the  chick's  whole  body 
— securing  maximum,  all-round  develop- 
ment. That's  why  Purina  fed  chicks  grow 
twice  as  fast  as  chicks  fed  ordinary  grain 
rations. 

Ask  our  research  department  for  further  informa- 
tion about  Purina  poultry  feeds,  and  also  for  a  copy 
of  our  1919  Poultry  Book,  sen^  on  request. 

PURINA  MILLS 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Prop., 
St.  Louis  Mo. 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only 


HOBSE 
DAIRY 
I'OULTRY 


SWINE 
STEER 
CALF 


PURINA  ^PURINA 

CHICK  DCHICKEN 

FEID  ICHOWDER 


IN  CHECKERBOARD' 
BAGS 


'H  CHECKERBOARD  I 
BAGS 
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Concrete  Mlixers 

With  or  without  Power.  Built  in  many  sizes.  Send  for  Mixer  Catalogue 
and  Book  on  "How  to  Make  Concrete." 

THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  CO. 

113  Dublin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


HOME  AGENT  WORK 

(Carried  from  pag^  552) 


HISTORY 

The  County  Home  Demonstration 
Agents'  work  is  carried  out  under  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Emergency  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  by  Congress  in 
May,  1917.  The  Rural  Home  Demon- 
stration work  began  in  Ohio  in  1917. 
The  first  county,  Highland,  was  organ- 
ized in  September    of    that    year  and 


since  that  time,  twenty-three  counties 
have  been  organized  or  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  organization.  Urban  Home 
Demonstration  work  has  been  organ- 
ized in  nine  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
State. 

Up  to  this  time  the  activities  have 
taken  on  the  character  of  war  work, 
with  most  emphasis  on  the  food  emer- 
gencies, but  there  have  been  many  in- 
teresting developments  that  have  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis. 


Parallel  Gang  Construction  insures  thorough  and  evenly  culti- 
vated ground. 

The  seat  bar  guide  mounted  on  rollers  and  ball  bearings  makes 
the  Oliver  the  easiest  to  operate.  This  guide,  automatically  forces 
the  cultivator  up  grade  on  hillsides. 

Perfect  depth  control.  Frame  always  balanced.  Horse  lift. 
Complete  gang  equipment. 

For  more  information  call  on  an  Oliver  dealer  or  address 


OUVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Plowmakers  for  the  World 
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A  GOOD 
PLACE 
TO  BUY  / 


Sfeaihi 


SPRIfJG  &  FRONT  r" l 

COLUMBUS,OHIO  yl 


NOTE  TO  COUNTY  AGENTS 

If  3'ou  want  to  be  posted  on  values — 
if  you  would  like  to  know  the  lowest 
net  prices  on  merchandise  of  standard 
quality,  3'ou  should  have  a  cop}'  of  this 
book. 


268-Page 
Catalog  FREE 

Quoting  LOWEST  PRICES  On 

Hardware,  Paint,  Roofing,  Fence, 
Work  Clothing,  Furniture  and 
Rugs,  Auto  Accessories,  Plumbing, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Builders'  Hard- 
ware— everything  for  the  farm, 
home,  shop  and  auto. 

Over  5000  illustrations,  over 
20,000  low  prices  on  merchandise 
of  standard  quality.  Brings  our 
entire  store,  16  departments,  into 
your  home,  so  that  you  can  select 
3'our  needs  at  your  leisure. 

Auto  owners  should  ask  us  to 
include  our  Special  Auto  .acces- 
sory Catalog  with  this  big  268- 
page  book. 

Post  Card  Request  Will  Do 

THE  GUSSINS  &  FEARN  GO. 

North  Front  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


THE 

Farmers  Fertilizer 
Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Complete  Fertilizers 
Acid  Phosphates 
Sulphuric  Acid 

Office:  606  BRUNSON  BLDG. 


Factory:  Windsor  Ave.  &  C,  A. 
&  C.  R.  R.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted 


Salesmen  to  sell  dairy  barn 
equipment.  Experience  in  sell- 
ing desirable  but  not  absolutely 
essential.  Experience  in  dairy 
farming  an  asset.  Positions  in 
other  departments  of  our  busi- 
ness open  from  time  to  time. 
When  applying,  state  age,  mar- 
ried or  single,  references,  past 
experience,  in  first  letter.  Ad- 
dress 

James  Manufacturing 
Company 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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Highest  Winning  Butter  Is 
Colored 

The  Rich  Golden  June  Color  | 

 BY   I 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  DANISH 
BUTTER  COLOR 

I    The  Color  that  does  not  af¥ect  the  | 

I    Finest  Flavor  or  Aroma  of  first-  I 

1    class  butter.  1 

I       Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  | 

I    are  also  headquarters  for:  Ren-  | 

1    net  extract  and  Pepsin  substitutes  | 

1    for   same,   Rennet   Tablets   and  | 

1    Cheese    Color    Tablets,    Liquid  | 

1    Cheese    Color,    Lactic    Ferment  I 

I    Culture,  etc.  f 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc., 

I  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  | 

I    Western  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  [ 


17- YEAR  LOCUST 

(Continued  from  page  532) 
of  little  effect.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about 
six  weeks.  Young  nymphs,  finding  no 
attraction  in  the  sunshine  and  flowers, 
drop  to  the  ground  and  bury  themselves 
in  the  earth,  thus  beginning  a  voluntary 
seclusion  which  lasts  for  year.  They 
live  by  sucking  the  juices  from  the  roots 
of  trees.  In  May  of  the  seventeenth 
year  after  their  retirement  in  the  earth, 
they  crawl  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  They  come  forth,  broad- 
headed,  broad-bodied  and  clear- wingea, 
creatures,  well  fitted  to  get  all  the  ex- 
perience possible  out  of  the  world. 
After  a  few  weeks  they  sing  their  last 
song,  lay  their  eggs  and  pass  away. 

In  the  south,  these  insects  live  only 
thirteen  years  under  ground,  but  in  the 
north  it  takes  seventeen  years  for  a 
nymph  to  reach  maturity.  More  than 
twenty  distinct  broods  of  these  species 
have  been  traced  out.  In  many  locali- 
ties several  broods  co-exist.  This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  in  such  places  this 
insect  appears  several  times  during  a 
single  period  of  seventeen  years. 

For  reference  on  this  subject  see  Bul- 
letin 311,  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Bulletin  14  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  page  533) 
pounds  per  cow  with  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  cows  they  have  in  their  asso- 
ciation it  means  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of 
butter-fat  per  year. 

As  the  member's  profit  increases,  or 
his  loss  becomes  less,  his  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  business  increases, 
he  takes  more  pride  in  the  herd,  he  feeds 
more  of  better  balanced  rations,  and  the 
improvement  in  his  herd  is  soon  noticed. 


INSURE 

 WITH  

Raymond  Cteh 

 OF  TliE  

Equitable  Life  of  Iowa 

 AND  

ENJOY  REAL  SERVICE, 

LOW  NET  COST,  and 
PERMANENT  SATISFACTION 

Office: 

411-413  CITIZENS  BANK  BUILDING 
GAY  AND  HIGH  STS. 
COLUMBUS 

Phones:  Citz.  7357;  Bell,  M.  2755 
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Goodman  Prothers 
jewelers 


No  98  North  High  St 


T  T  XT  XT  1  J7^  ^  O  The  one  place  around 
I   I  1^  1  \l  1  N  1  V^J\^  O  the  campus  where  you 

CONFECTIOJNEKY      eat  and  drink. 


HOME-MADE  LICE  REMEDY 

One  of  the  cheapest  home-made  hce 
powders  for  poultry  is  made  by  mix- 
ing three  parts  of  gasohne  and  one  part 
of  crude  carboHc  acid  with  as  much 
plaster  of  Paris  as  the  liquid  will 
moisten,  as  determined  by  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  powder  is  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  using ;  it  may  be 
kept  in  an  air-tight  container  where  it 
retains  its  strength  for  a  long  period. 
The  powder  is  inflammable  and  must  be 
kept  away  from  fire. 


ERADICATE  BARBERRY 

A  campaign  for  the  eradication  of 
the  common  barberry,  which  is  known 
to  cause  considerable  loss  in  wheat 
growing  because  it  harbors  the  spores 
of  the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat,  will 
be  carried  on  in  Ohio  during  the  present 
summer.  The  camj)aign  is  being 
planned  by  officials  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Last  ^^ear  much 
work  was  done  in  barberry  eradication 
to  conserve  wheat  for  war  uses. 


E.  S.  ALB  A  UGH  The  Jewelry  Shop 


Manufacturing  Jeweler 

Twenty  East  Gay  St. 


FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS 
LODGE  EMBLEMS 


Automatic  Phone  8017 


C.  K.  SEIBERT,  President 

1.  D.  SEIBERT.V.  P.  &  Gen'I  Mgr. 

G.  H.  WOODROW,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Floral  Company 

Wholesale   and  Retail 
LARGEST  GRO\yERS  OF 

Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 

IX  CENTRAL  OHIO 
OFFICE  and  GREENHOUSES 
518-552  WEST  FIFTH  AVE. 
CITIZENS   16052.  BELL   NORTH  278 

STORE  120  EAST  BROAD  ST. 
CITIZENS  6085  BELL  MAIN  2439 


BROSM  ER'S 
CANDIES 

Bitter  Sweets  and 
Butter  Creams 

Almonized  Salted  Jumbo  Peanuts 
Our  Specialty. 

Try  Our  Fancy  Iced  Cakes 
HIGH  &  E.  11th  AVE.     1591  N.  HIGH  ST. 
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I  BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO.  I 

I  HARDWARE  | 

I  General  Hardware  and  Sheet  | 

I  Metal  —  Manufacturers  of  | 

I  Special  Laboratory  | 

I  Apparatus.  | 

I     624  N.  HIGH,  COLUMBUS,  O.  | 

□iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

The 

Bucher  Engraving 
Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Drawings  Illustrations 
for  All  Uses 


Printing  Plates  Made  From  Your 
Own  Photographs  or 
Drawings. 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii) 


SOYBEANS  VALUABLE  AS 

SUBSTITUTE  FARM  CROP 

Although  less  tJian  seven  thousand 
acres  of  soybeans  are  grown  in  Ohio 
annually  this  crop  promises  to  become 
much  more  important  than  oats  in  farm 
rotations  because  of  its  high  feeding 
value  and  soil-building  qualities,  crop 
specialists  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion declare.  Tests  show  that  practic- 
ally any  of  the  tillable  land  in  Ohio  will 
grow  sovbeans  successfully.  Their 
best  use  is  as  a  substitute  crop  for 
clover  and  grass  where  new  seedings  are 
a  failure. 

After  six  years  of  testing,  in  which 
more  than  seventy  varieties  have  been 
tried  in  pure  line  strains,  the  Ito  San, 
Elton,  Auburn  and  Ohio  haA^e  yielded 
more  than  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  hay  per  acre.  Soybean  hay 
is  valuable  for  feeding  livestock  and  the 
grain  generall}''  sells  at  a  high  rate  per 
bushel  on  the  market. 

Soybeans  have  practically  the  same 
climatic  and  seasonal  range  as  corn  and 
deserve  a  much  wider  recognition  as  a 
farm  crop,  specialists  point  out. 


Delaine  Merino  Sheep,  B  &  C  Types 

The  Big  Ones  Bred  for  Wool  and  Mutton 
FRANK  H.  RUSSELL 

Rural    Delivery   No.    3,    Wakeman,  Ohio. 


"STATE"  JEWELRY 

Anticipating  the  Holiday  Season  which  is  just  around  the  corner,  we're  show- 
ing many  interesting,  attractive  and  useful  things  especially  designed  for  gift 

PILLOWS  in  pelt  and  leather,  PENNANTS  and  BANNERS 

At  prices  that  are  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  every  one's  requirements. 

THE  H.  K.  SMITH  CO.,  11th  Avenue  &  High 
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PROF.  J.  W.  RADER'S 

Private  Academy  of  Dancing 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 

Take  Neil  Ave.  car  and  get  off  at  Poplar  Ave. 

SPRING  TERM  CLASSES, 

New  Beginners'  Class  —  Friday  evening,    May  16th,  7:30 
o'clock. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 

827  Oak  Street.    Phones:  Citz.  4431,  Main  6189. 
Take  Oak  St.  car  and  get  off  at  Monroe  Ave.,  go  east. 
New  Beginners'  Class — Mondaj^  evening,  May  19th,  7:30. 
Afternoon  Beginners'  Class — Thursday  afternoon,  2:30. 
Assembly  Night — Friday  evenings,  8  to  11.   Heber  Orches- 
tra. 

Tuition — Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00;  Gentlemen, 

$5.00.    Private  lessons,  $1.00,  six  for  $5.00.    Tuition  can 

be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 
Private  lessons  afternoon  or  evening. 


The  Ohio  and  Tickletoe 


TAUGHT  IN 


EMERSON  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 

Every  Monday  and  Wednesday  Eveningfs  at  9:30 

Come!  Learn  the  Fascinating  Dances 

WEEKLY  CALENDAR 
Advanced  Class — Mondays  and  Wednesdays — 7:30 
Beginners'  Class — Tuesdays  and  Thursdays — 7:30. 
Assembly — Fridays  and  Saturdays — 8:15. 

Emerson's  Six-Piece  Orchestra. 

Advanced  Class — Monday,  3:00. 

Beginners'  Class — Friday,  3:00. 

Juvenile  Class — Saturday,  2:00. 

Private  Lessons  by  appointment. 

As  the  above  calendar  v^^ill  be  follov^ed  during  the  entire  season  all  inter- 
ested in  dancing  should  cut  out  this  page  and  reserve  it  for  future  reference. 

For  information  pertaining  to  classes  or  assembly,  call  the  phones  given 
below  and  all  questions  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 

NORTH  5902— CITZ.  4742 
ACADEMY  NOW  OPEN— ENTER  AT  ONCE 

Margaret  Naddy  Turkopp 
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Marzetti  Restaurant 

We  Serve  Only  the  Best. 

WE  BAKE  OUR  OWN  PIES 

TENTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 

□  ^  ,  ;n 


IF  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  PHOTO  MADE  BY 


THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


STATE  and 
HIGH  STS. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  BETTER. 

Our  photos  are  the  most  durable.    We  excel  in  the  large  variety  of 
Exclusive  Styles  and  Artistic  Finish. 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  ALL  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


The  0.  L  C.  Swine  Breeders  Association 

Incorporated  November  10,  1893 

Respectfully  Solicits  the  Patronage  and  Support  of 
Every  Breeder  of  O.  I.  C.  Hogs 


Prompt  and  efficient  service  assured. 
If  you  are  a  breeder  of  O.  I.  C.  Swine 
you  will  record  your  stock  in  this  asso- 
ciation. Therefore  a  life  membership  is 
extremely  desirable. 

There  is  no  other  O.  I.  C.  Record  and 
as  a  breeder  the  prestige  you  secure 
from  membership  in  the  official  organi- 
zation of  the  breed  is  worthy  of  your 
best  consideration. 

The  annual  volumes  printed  after  you 
join  are  sent  to  you  free  save  the  post- 
age which  amounts  to  about  20  cents 
yearly. 


Origin  and  History  of  the  O.  I.  C.  will 
be  promptly  mailed  to  you  on  receipt  of 
post  card  request.  It  tells  you  all  about 
the  origin  and  history  of  this  famous 
breed  of  swine  together  with  many 
other  facts  of  interest  to  hog  breeders. 
In  this  booklet  you  will  find  the  by-laws 
of  the  association;  the  score  card;  last 
revised  list  of  members  and  their  post- 
office  address;  hints  to  breeders,  etc., 
etc. 

Write  now  for  this  interesting  free 
book. 

Address  O.  C.  VERNON,  Secretary, 

Goshen  Indiana. 


Marshall  A.  Smith,  President  Robert  B.  Allen,  Vice-Pres. 

THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


.  Acid  Phosphate  —  Sulphuric  Acid 
Complete  Fertilizers 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


is  used  by  2,325,000  farmers 
who  wanted  (and  got)  the  best, 
closest  skimming  and  most  durable 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


